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Preface. 

In presenting to the public the series of Text Books of Art Education, of 
which this volume is a part, it is desired to state briefly the aims and purposes 
of the plan upon which the series is based. 

It is not necessary to review the history of art education in public schools, 
nor to present argument for the introduction or retention of drawing as an 
important study. These questions have been exhaustively treated, and need no 
fresh discussion. The school that does not offer to its community some kind of 
systematic art instruction is today an exception. 

Education along specific lines should conform to the philosophy which is 
accepted as fundamental in general educational work. The educational princi- 
ples adhered to in these books are, therefore, in accord with the psychological 
laws of child development which are endorsed by the leading educators of the 
present time, and the effort has been made to work out in these books a series 
of lessons that shall be not only educationally sound and artistically correct, but 
at the same time adapted in the different stages to the child's ability to compre- 
hend and his power to express. 

With this end in view, the lessons in the Text Books of Art Education 
have been divided into three groups which may be known as the Observational 
or Objective Group, in which the study of things is the aim; the Subjective 
Group, in which the study of principles or laws of beauty is the aim ; and the 
Creative Group, in which the application of accumulated knowledge and ability 
is the aim. In furthering the work of the first group, the topics so familiar to 
the art teacher of our modern schools are treated — landscape, plants, life, 
and still life. In the second group are presented the principles of perspective, 
of industrial drawing, of color harmony, and most important of all, the principles 
of pure design. In the third group are placed creative exercises in composition, 
in decorative design, and in many forms of manual training. While the same 
division of work is kept throughout the course, the manner of presentation 
differs greatly in the different years. In the primary grades, the work is largely 
objective in its character. Children are taught to see and to do. In the 
intermediate grades, the children are introduced to the principles of arrange- 
ment. Balance, Rhythm, and Harmony, which have been adopted as the working 
basis of this series of books, and in the light of which the subjective and creative 



work of the upper grades is planned. As the work progresses through the 
different years, the subjective and creative sides are more and more emphasized, 
and the study of objects is felt to be merely a means necessary to an end. 

All through the series, there is a definite, logical progression, so that in 
schools where these ideas are put into practice, there should be no ground for 
the complaint that the work of the intermediate and grammar grades falls below 
the work of the primary grades, in general excellence. 

These books are the outgrowth of years of experience in practical fields of 
work. They have been prepared with a keen appreciation of the obstacles which 
have confronted the art teacher in public education, and with an intimate knowl- 
edge of the child mind, in its various stages of development. Never before has 
an attempt been made to put into the hands of children a text of lessons in art. 
The illustrations serve the double purpose of illuminating the text and of fur- 
nishing the children with standards of work in the various mediums. 

Special acknowledgment is made to Dr. Denman W. Ross of Harvard 
University, for the use of his Theory of Tone Relations, and for the adaptation 
of his principles of arrangement — Balance, Rhythm, and Harmony — in the 
subject of Design. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons for the use of the 
poem "The House and the Road" on page 50, and for the verses from **An 
Open Air Hymn," by Beatrice Hanscom, which appear on the page facing page i ; 
to Messrs. Small, Maynard & Company for the selection from '<Tree Feelings," 
by Charlotte Perkins Stetson, on page 16 ; and to Messrs. Forbes & Company, 
for permission to use the selection by S. E. Kiser, on page 70. The quoted 
lines on page 8 are from Longfellow's poem " Snow-Flakes." The verses 
quoted on page'6 are from Lucy Larcom's poem " The Trees." 
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" For every winding forest-path^ 

For every stretch of sedge and sea^ 
For every pebbly brook that rills 
Its song of glee ; — 

*^For that glad radiance when the sun 
His crimson cloud of glory spills^ 
For every violet mist that veils 
The distant hills ; — 

*' For every bloom the summer brings ^ 
For every sheaf the harvest binds^ 
For spring s first budy for winters snow 
And bracing winds ; — 

" For these thy gifts — for earth and sky 
Mingling their moods in sweet accord^ 
For healthy and for the seeing eye^ 
I thank TheCy Lord!' 
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A Landscape by Corot. 

As we observe beautiful landscape effects, and note the changes that occur 
in our own surroundings at different seasons of the year, or even at different 
times of the day, we shall grow interested in the work of artists who have studied 
these same things. At first we cannot see in nature the beauty that Corot puts 
into his pictures, but we can study to understand and appreciate his work. 

In this photograph, notice how a few light and dark masses, whose shapes are 
drawn with exceeding beauty and skill, make up the picture. There is an utter 
absence of the little things which you would surely see if you looked at a similar 
scene out of doors ; but which, if you tried to show them all, would ruin your 
picture. Corot knew what to leave out. 
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How to Express Distance. 

When you look at Corot's picture of the willows, your eyes first rest on the 
trees that seem to be near you and upon the figures that are grouped in that 
part of the picture which is called foregroundy Then your eyes travel back into 
the picture, across the low meadow-land where the cows are grazing and where 
other willows are growing. This part of the picture is called middle distance. 
In this picture the values in middle distance are lighter than the values in the 
foreground. The atmosphere acts as a veil, softening sharp outlines, and graying 
the brilliant lights and darks that you see in the branches and leaves of the 
nearer trees. Looking still further into the picture, and following the little 
river as it winds through the meadow, you come to that part of the picture 
which is called distance. Here, all shapes become very flat, and seem to blend 
into the sky. Is it not wonderful that the effect of miles of country can be 
expressed within a small oblong ? 

The little sketch on this page shows even more plainly how distance may 
be expressed by changing the size and the value of objects. Notice the big 
dark tree in the foreground. The two trees in middle distance may be just as 
large, but distance makes them appear smaller, and drops a gray veil over their 
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sharp contrasts of light and 
dark. It is possible that the 
grove in the distance is made 
up of trees as large as the near 
tree, but we know that objects 
far away from us appear much 
smaller than they really are. 
The value of the distant trees 
is much lighter than the values 
of the trees in middle distance 
and in the foreground. 

Objects in middle distance 
do not always appear lighter in 
value than objects in the fore- 
ground. If you stand facing 
the corner of a house when the 
bright' sunlight throws one side 
into strong light and the other 
into deep shade, you will see a 
very strong contrast in values. 
If you could see the house, 
under the same conditions, at 
middle distance, you would find 
that the light side had become 
darker and the dark side lighter. You can easily prove for yourself that dark 
objects ^row lighter as they are farther removed, and light objects darker. If 
you will turn to the value scale on page 83, it will help you to remember this 
truth: all objects which are in themselves lighter than middle value grow 
darker as they recede; all objects which are in themselves darker than middle 
value grow lighter as they recede. 

Do you understand now why the sail on the farther boat in the sketch on 
this page is darker than the sail on the nearer boat ? 

From your own observation of your surroundings, or from other pictures, 
make two sketches — one showing how dark objects grow lighter as they are 
seen farther away, and the other showing how light objects grow darker. Make 
the sketches of good size, and work with brush or pencil, as you prefer. 
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Distance Expressed in Color Values. 

Foreground, middle distance, distance, and color seen under these different 
conditions are well illustrated in the sketch on this page. The little point of land 
running into the lake in middle distance was as bright and positive in color as the 
spots of sunlit grass in the foreground, but the veil of the atmosphere is hung 
between us and the point, and we see the yellow-green very much subdued. The 
blue-green of the near foliage and the violet of the tree trunks are both lost in 
the gray-violet of the distant shore. In the near trees we seethe outlines of little 
twigs, shapes of srtiall masses of leaves, and here and there patches of sky, but in 
the distance everything blends' into a flat tone of grayed color. We cannot even 
see the trunks of the trees, nor distinguish them from their foliage. 

Notice, also, the play of tlie waves on the near shore. A short distance out, 
the motion of the water is scarcely seen, and near the farther shore there is 
apparently no motion whatever. You can see an effect like this when you look 
across tlie ocean to the horizon, or across a prairie or a large field of waving 
grain. 

Paint a simple landscape in color values. Work from your own observation, 
if possible. There will be something in your surroundings that will make you 
think of the effect distance has on color. 
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The Study of Individual Trees. 

" Time is never wasted, listening to the trees ; 
If to heaven as grandly we arose as these, 
Holding toward each other half their kindly grace. 
Haply we were worthier of our human place. 

Bending down to meet you on the hillside path, 
Birch and oak and maple each his welcome hath ; 
Each his own fine cadence, his familiar word. 
By the ear accustomed, always plainly heard. 

Every tree gives answer to some different mood : 
This one helps you, climbing ; that for rest is good : 
Beckoning friends, companions, sentinels, they are ; 
Good to live and die with, good to greet afar." 

Trees, like people, have family traits. A maple tree does not grow like a 
poplar, nor a fir like an apple-tree. See how different in character are the two 
trees shown on this page. The oak is strong and sturdy in its growth and 
stretches out its branches in a horizontal way, giving the tree a well balanced 
and independent look, as though it were able to bear many burdens. 

The graceful elm is much more symmetrical and regular, sending its 
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slender branches upward to support a canopy of green leaves. It reminds one, 
in its growth, of a beautiful lady, refined and elegant. The oak has the sterner 
quality of a brave old warrior, who has seen many battles and is not afraid of 
many more. 

The same characteristics are shown by the trees when they lift their bare 
branches against the wintry sky. Then is the time to study the shape and size 
of the trunk, the direction and growth of the boughs and of the little twigs at 
the ends. The sketches on this page show the same quality of rugged strength 
in the oak and of refinement and grace in the elm. It is the way the branches 
grow that determines the shape of the mass of foliage. We must know how to 
draw this growth truthfully, so that when we study trees in full foliage we may 
give the true direction to the branches that show and the right shape to the 
masses of foliage. 

Study at the present season, trees of strong characteristics. Choose some 
particular tree that you like, and try to express its family traits and its own indi- 
viduality. Observe the way in which the sketches on this page and on page 6 
are made, and use ink or pencil in your sketches, as you prefer. Make your 
drawings of good size. 
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The World in White. 

•* Out of the K>som of the Air, 
Out of the cloud-foUis of her garments shaken. 
Over the harx-est-tields forsaken. 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
I^escends the snow/' 



Gray skies and a soft white co\*erlot of snow give an effect in \snnter land- 
scape that is ven* beautiful. At no other season of the year do we find the 
same asj^nxt of quietness and rest. 

In the sketch above, the different degrees of distance ha\^ been well 
expresscil ; trei^'S in the foreground, the children and the s'.eii in mividle distance, 
the house and the wixxis in distance. Trees, house, figures, and distant \s-oods 
are shown in values darker than the snow. 

From your own obserx-ation of a winter scene make a sketch, using not 
more than four values. Under your sketch place a scale, showing the x-alues 
usevl and naraing them from the scale on p.ige 83. 
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Color Effects at Sunset. 

Nature has many ways of mak- 
ing the world beautiful. Even 
when her landscape is marred in 
some, way, — perhaps by the 
action of a storm, or by the plac- 
ing of a bright red bam among 
her green fields, — she immedi- 
ately sets at work to repair the 
damage. She can cover the 
blasted tree with beautiful mosses 
and lichens, or hang from its 
twisted branches festoons of grape-vine or bittersweet. She will, in time, sub- 
due the glaring red of the bam until it drops into the landscape without a jar- 
ring note. At sunset, she fills the western sky with glowing color, and at the 
same time grays and softens the colors of earth. The colors of midday would 
be harsh and violent if seen in connection with the orange or crimson of the 
sunset sky. 

In the upper landscape on this page the green 
cf the foreground is grayed; it is not the green 
that you would see on a summer morning or at 
noon. The shadows of evening are laid softly 
over the grass, and its color is part of that restful 
effect We see at twilight. The tree, at this time, 
becomes almost a flat shape of subdued color. In 
the lower sketch you see a tower or steeple and 
some roofs and chimney^ against the sunset sky. 
Windows, corners, decorations, and all other mat- 
ters of detail are lost in the violet haze that seems 
to envelop all things on the earth. 

Study a tower or a tree at sunset. Make a 
sketch on large paper, showing the effect you have 
observed. Use a finder on your sketch, to select 
the most interesting part. Cut out and mount 
your selection. 
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Finding Little Pictures in Big Ones. 

A painting or a photograph that attempts to show every object in a wide 
or extended view of the country is not, in an artistic sense, a picture. It is a 
geographical representation, or it is what is called a panoramic view. Perhaps 
you have visited a panorama of a battlefield, or of some other interesting place. 
You know that such a painting shows you more than your eyes can take in at 
once. Either the canvas must keep moving to bring different parts of the 
scene before you, or you must change your point of view in order to see more of 
the representation. It is like a walk or a drive through the country ; you see 
material for many pictures in going even a very short distance. 

A picture, as an artist thinks of it, is a careful selection of shapes and 
values, or colors, placed within a definite space. The most artistic photographs 
from nature are not those which show the widest extent of country or the 
greatest number of objects ; they are those which show that the photographer 
carefully selected a spot where certain shapes, colors, and values seemed to be 
arranged according to the principles of composition, or picture making. An 
artist in sketching from out-of-doors must leave out every shape that does not 
add to the beauty of his picture ; or he must change his point of view, until any 
objectionable shape disappears. He must never begin a sketch until he has 
secured a good composition. 
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When you look at the sketch on page lo, your eye rests first on the two 
boats near the pier. They are evidently the things to which the artist wished 
to call attention. He therefore made them of large size, placed them near the 
middle, and arranged all the other shapes so that they would add to the interest 
and beauty of the whole picture, and still would not appear too prominent in 
themselves. They could not be left out entirely, for their dark values are 
. needed to properly balance the light value in the expanse of water and sky. 

It is interesting to move a finder about over a picture of this kind, studying 
the shapes that appear within the enclosure. These little ** finder'* pictures can 
often be enlarged into something quite different in effect from the original 
picture, just as in writing a description of a journey, you could write of the 
journey as a whole, or you could enlarge upon one of the incidents, making an 
interesting story of that. 

On this page are some of the interesting compositions that were found by 
moving a finder over the sketch on page lo. The opening of the finder was 
changed in shape and proportion several times, but certain principles of balance 
were always kept in mind. For instance, in each little picture you will see a 
well placed sky-line; masses of dark value balanced by the right quantity of 
light ; a pleasing variety of large and small shapes ; and the horizontal effect 
of the water balanced by the vertical effect of the tall masts and the sails. 

Use a finder in this way upon some other picture. For this and many 
other purposes it is well to make a collection of magazine illustrations or of 
photographs from nature. Enlarge two of the best compositions you find, 
working with brush and neutral values or with color, as you prefer. 
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A Landscape Composition in Three Values. 

In using your finder upon photographs and pictures of various kinds, you 
have found how necessary to beauty is a good arrangement of shapes and values. 
To be able to make these selections with your finder is one thing, but to be able 
to arrange within an enclosure your own ideas of shapes and values is quite 
another thing. 

You know that in sketching from nature it is not necessary to put in every 
detail that you see. You must know what to leave out as well as what to put 
in. It is surprising how few shapes are really necessary to make a picture that 
is well balanced, harmonious, and beautiful. 

Let us look at the picture on this page, and try to see how thoughtfully the 
shapes have been arranged. Only four things are shown — sky, ground, house, 
and trees, and they are placed in such a way as to form three general masses 
which seem to belong together. The sky is one mass, the ground another, and 
the house and the trees are placed so that we think of* them as a third mass. 
Suppose that the big tree behind the house had been placed to show its entire 
outline, separated from the house ; or suppose that the group of trees at the 
right had been expressed by separate trees, each one drawn distinct from its 
neighbor ; — the ** belonging together '* quality, and the balance of the picture 
as a whole would not have been felt, as it is now. 
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You see, then, that in picture composition, certain shapes may be grouped 
or massed with great advantage. Too much separation of shapes, or the placing 
of too many small shapes is always to be avoided. Turn to the sketch of the 
pear on page 23. Imagine a sketch which would show every leaf separated 
from its neighbor and from the fruit, with the twig and the stems drawn so that 
no part lay against or hid any other part. You can see at once how stiff and 
spotty such a drawing would look. 

When little children make landscape drawings, they are apt to widely separate 
the shapes. Their trees and houses are often very tiny, and are placed like little 
spots in the picture. Such drawings express, sometimes very vividly, a childish 
idea or experience, and are interesting in that respect ; but they illustrate very 
well what is meant by the expression "poor in composition/' 

In all picture composition remember two principles : first, omit all unessen- 
tial shapes; and second, bring together in masses the shapes that you do use, 
so that your picture is expressed in as large and as simple a way as possible. 

The same arrangement of shapes appears in the compositions on pages 12 
and 13, and the same values have been used in each- but a different placing of 
values gives an effect of summer in one picture, and of winter in the other. 

Make two drawings in outline of a simple landscape composition, drawing 
the enclosure first. Study carefully the arrangement of shapes. Use three 
values in filling these shapes so as to give two different effects. 
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Arrangement of Shapes in an Out-of-door Sketch. 

In painting or sketching from out-of-doors we must study something more 
than the truthful representation of certain objects. We must be sure that those 
objects are seen in such a way as to make interesting shapes in the picture. We 
must also see that these shapes break the space intended for the picture into 
other spaces or areas that give variety and beauty to the result. Still life or 
flower studies can easily be arranged to fit these conditions; but in sketching from 
nature we must find a position from which the object of the sketch presents the 
most pleasing appearance. This position will be the best point of view. A 
great deal depends, you see, upon our point of view. 

In the sketch of the factory, notice how the path leads up to the main 
interest of the picture — the building in middle distance. Your attention is at 
once directed to the important part of the sketch. The ascending smoke suggests 
a variety of interesting shapes. Have you not often watched smoke, as it rises 
in big puffs and billows from some tall stack } The columns of smoke also help 
to express distance, becoming fainter in value as they are seen farther away. 
The big gas tanks in the distance are also shown in different values. 

The sketch of the boats is another illustration of a beautiful expression of 
distance by means of size, values, and position in foreground, middle distance, 
and distance. 

Find some interesting building or locality in the town where you live. 
Make a pencil-sketch to show what you have seen. Tiy to express foreground, 
middle distance, and distance by means of position, size, and values. 
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Home Exercises. 

1. Make a sketch from some window at home. Do not try to draw 
everything you can see from the window, but select some one thing — such as a 
tower, a house, or a tree — and show, in values of pencil painting, foreground, 
middle distance, and distance. 

2. Paint in neutral values the color sketch on page 5. Try to make the 
neutral values express distance as well as the color values do in the sketch. 
Make your sketch twice the size of the one in the book. 

3. Compare the values used in the compositions on pages 12 and 13 with 
the value scale on page 83. Make a scale of the values used in the sketches 
and name each value according to its location in the scale. 

4. Arrange within a rectangle a group of tree trunks rising against the 
sky. Work from nature, if possible. Make two sketches of this arrangement, 
and with three values show a summer effect in one composition and a winter 
effect in the other. 
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<* Flowers of the Fallow." 

Some of the plants we 
call weeds are very beauti- 
ful in their growth and 
color, and are rich in sug- 
gestions for design. Ideas 
from common plants like 
the thistle and the clover 
have been used again and 
again in the decoration of 
rich fabrics, metals, and 
wall-papers, in carvings in 
wood and in stone, and in 
many other forms of orna- 
ment. Some sketches show- 
ing designs taken from the 
Jamestown weed, commonly 
called j imson-weed, are 
shown on pages 86-90. 

The sketch on this page 
shows the clover as it grows, 
with its interesting variety 
of large and small shapes, its upright, leafy 
stem, its three-parted, peculiarly marked 
leaves, and its beautiful flower-head. All of 
these things are expressed by a careful ar- 
rangement of values. The spirit and life of 
the plant are so well shown that we hardly 
miss actual color in the sketch. 

Arrange against a background a growth of 
clover or of some other wayside plant. Paint 
it in neutral values. Use a finder upon your 
sketch to make a more interesting composi- 
tion. Cut out and mount your selection, add- 
ing a marginal line in dark value. 
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Flowers in Color. 

The golden-rayed rudbeckia, 
whose familiar name is black- 
eyed Susan, waves its showy 
head among the grasses of 
sandy fields and hillsides 
where the soil is too poor for 
the farmer to cultivate. Its 
**eye'' is not black at all, but is of a 
rich, deep color, contrastirig well with 
the deep golden-yellow rays. The plant 
has very rough, hairy stems and leaves, 
and its whole growth is stiff and angular. 
There is a freshness about the colors 
in the sketch on this page which was 
secured by what is called very direct 
handling. This means that the colors 
were not stirred or mixed in the palette, but 
were lilted from the cake with a wet brush 
and put directly on the paper. The leaves and 
rays are hardly more than brush strokes, with 
liere and there a little more color added, to 
stfcure darker tones or shadows. Even the 
dark yellow-orange of the flower center was 
made b) dipping into each of the three colors, 
— rt:d, yellow, and blue, — and letting the 
colors blend in the brush and on the paper, 
adding to the paper touches of more color, 
when n€cessar}^ 

Paint from a pleasing arrangement of fall 
flowers. Try to secure in the arrangement 
variety in shapes, in sizes, and in color values. 
Do not draw in outline first, but paint directly 
with a full, wet brush. Make your sketch the 
life size of the flower. 
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A Spray of Autumn Leaves in Color, 

These bright leaves and berries, gathered 
•'from the wild garden of the waning year," 
are a growth taken from the dogwood, one of the most picturesque and interest- 
ing of all the trees of the forest. In the early spring, it is distinguished from 
other trees and shrubs by the silvery, gray-violet coloring of its buds and stems. 
Soon, its large, four-parted white flowers burst into bloom, and the tree stands 
like a great white bouquet among the tender greens and grays of returning 
sprmg. In the fall its leaves are gorgeous, and its berries, which have ripened 
to bright scarlet, nestle close to the twig like clusters of jewels. The dogwood 
is beautiful all the year round. 

There are many other growths of autumn leaves and berries which you will 
enjoy painting. The woodbine, or Virginia creeper, with its five-parted leaves 
and its small bluish-black berries ; the pokeweed, with its crimson stems and* 
dark red-violet fruit ; the bittersweet, with its pale, yellow-green leaves, and its 
bright red berries held closely in an orange-colored case ; the false Solomon's seal, 
bearing its cluster of red berries at the end of a long, graceful sheaf of green ; 
the rosehip ; the sumac ; the mountain-ash ; — these are some of the beautiful 
growths that are attractive because of the brilliancy of their foliage or fruit. 

Arrange a spray of autumn leaves against a background. See that the 
specimen chosen presents an interesting variety of sizes, shapes, and color values. 
Paint the growth in life size, upon large paper. 
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A Pencil-Sketch 
of a Flower. 

If you compare this 

pencil-sketch with the color 

study on page i8, you will 

see that the green of the 

leaves is expressed by a 

neutral value not far from 

Middle, in the value scale. (See page 

83.) The yellow-orange of the rays 

becomes Light, and, in its general tont!, 

the dark yellow-orange of the eye 

becomes Dark. You see, then, that 

the color quality of the plant is expressed 

by about three values. 

In pencil painting, the study should 

be sketched in lightly, with a broken 

line. Then the masses should be ex- 
pressed by definite pencil strokes, drawn 

to show, as far as possible, the direction 

and the nature of the surface rendered. 

Try to get the right effect by going over 

the paper but once. 

Study the rendering in the sketch on this page. 

First, there is the long stroke expressin^^ the stems and 
the upright growth of the plant. Then the flower rays 
are painted, the stroke of the pencil changing, as the 
growth and direction of the rays change ; then the leaves 
are placed, the pencil strokes indicating the direction of 
their surfaces, and changing, if an anglt; or bend occurs 
in a surface. In the cone-shaped flower center, an 
oblique stroke is used. There are also some slight 
accents, placed where they are most effective, 

Study a simple growth similar tn this one, choo&ipg 
some flower that you have already painted in color. Try 
to express its color values in fresh, direct pencil handling. 
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Tree Buds Arranged in a Composition. 
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The brooklet brims with melted snow, 

The maple sap is running, 
And on the highest elm, a crow 

His coal-black wings is sunning. 
A close green bud, the Majiiower lies 

Upon a mossy pillow, 
And sweet and low the south wind blows, 
And through the brown fields calling goes, 
" Come, Pussy ! Pussy Willow ! 
Within your close brown wrapper stir ! 
Come out and show your silver fur ! 

Come, Pussy ! Pussy Willow ! " 

Soon red will bud the maple-trees, 
The bluebirds will be singing, 

The yellow tassels in the breeze 
Be from the poplars swinging. 

And rosy will the Mayflower be 
Upon its mossy pillow. 
■' But you must come the first of all, — 

Come, Pussy ! " is the south wind's call; 

" Come, Pussy ! Pussy Willow ! " 

A fairy gift to children dear. 

The downy firstling of the year, — 

" Come Pussy ! Pussy Willow ! " 



In the spring of the year, before the wild 
flowers come or the blossoms from the early 
bulbs appear, some of the tree buds show 
very beautiful coloring. 

Arrange twigs from the maple, the poplar, or the willow against a tinted 
background, and study these arrangements through a finder. When you have 
selected an interesting group, draw the enclosing form upon tinted paper, using 
a brush line and a strong neutral color, made by blending red, yellow and blue. 
Then paint within the enclosure the group you have selected. Place the name 
of the twig within a carefully planned space. Make your composition and the 
name place different from the shapes given in the illustration. 
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Seed-Pods in Accented 
Outline. 




Because it has so many 
strong characteristics, the 
milkweed is always inter- 
esting to sketch. Its seed- 
pods are graceful in shape,, 
and are placed at eccentric 
angles upon the stems, 
which, in their turn, change 
direction at frequent in- 
tervals. It is this peculiar 
growth that Ogives what is 
called an interesting line 
movement to the plant. 
The seed-cases are tough 
and spongy — something 
like paper in their substance. When they open, the seeds 
appear like rows of shining fish-scales. They are fastened 
to the inside of the case by the most slender of silk threads,, 
and the lightest breeze serves to detach these delicate sail- 
boats and send them floating through the air, until they 
are caught by some tall weed or bush, or brought to the 
earth by showers. 

In the outline sketch, you see that there are three differ- 
ent line qualities used, to express, first, the hard, woody 
quality of the stem ; second, the spongy, irregular surface 
of the pod ; and third, the delicate, silky, silvery quality of 
the plumy seed. 

In choosing a growth of this kind to draw, prune away 

every leaf, or. pod, or growth of any kind that would tend 

to confuse the expression of characteristic truth and beauty. 

i \ Study well the general style of the plant. Indicate the 

* general line of growth and the principal masses by light 

lines. Then try to express with the accented line the qualities of different parts 

of the plant, and your feeling of the "spirit of the whole.** 
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A Growth of Fruit. 

Fruit growing from a 
twig or branch often pre- 
sents a beautiful arrange- 
ment of shapes and colors. 

In this study, the mass 
of the pear may be said to 
balance all the smaller 
masses. While we feel 
that the fruit is the most 
important part of the 
sketch, we know that we 
could not take away the 
smaller shapes of the 
leaves and stems without 
a loss of beauty. The 
slanting line of the twig, 
too, is balanced by the 
downward direction of the 
fruit and leaves. 

In selecting a fruit-bear- 
ing branch, remove any 
growth that interferes 
with the simple, character- 
istic beauty of the whole. 
Try to mass the different 
parts, making some of the leaves overlap, or partly hide the fruit. Do not try to 
draw the veins. In your study of landscape, you found that it was very import- 
ant to know what to omit. It is the same with all objects which you may wish 
to draw or paint. Grasp the big truths, and express them as simply as you can. 
In your own specimen, look for the main lines of growth, or the growth 
movement. Then decide on your principal mass, and place in right relations to 
it the shapes of lesser importance. Study the average values of fruit, of leaves, 
and of stems, and express them as simply as possible. Draw your study in large 
size, and use a finder to improve its composition. 
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The King of the Forest. 

ROBABLY no tree that grows is more generally known or more 

universally beloved than the oak. It is not limited to any one 

country. Away back in the ages, we know that the Greeks 

loved the oak, and dedicated it to Zeus, the chief and master of 

all their gods. The Romans, too, looked upon it with veneration, 

and the Germans and Britons have praised its virtues through all 

the centuries of their literature and song. In our own country, 

there is no tree that surpasses the oak in quality and character, 

and in usefulness to man. 

Oaks live to a great age. There are trees still standing that are known 

to be a thousand years old. Indeed, they do not bear acorns until they have 

reached an age when many trees would be called old, and their wood is hardly 

fit for use as lumber until it has grown for a century. 

On the preceding page, you see a picture of a fine old oak tree in summer, 
standing alone in a field. What an enormous spread of roots this old tree must 
possess, to strengthen and support its magnificent crown ! In the smaller 
sketches above the tree, you get a suggestion of the oak at two other seasons of 
the year, and on page 7 is a fine study of an oak-tree in winter. 

Can you find in the colored sketches, the ideas that were used in the three 
designs below } The shapes of the acorns and leaves in the first two designs 
are plainly seen, but you cannot so easily locate the ideas used in the third ; yet 
these ideas are found in one of the pictorial illustrations. 

These two pages will suggest to you many interesting studies that may be 
made from the growth of an oak-tree. 
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A Decorative Design from the Rosehip. 

Sometimes we go to nature, not for the sake of representing just what we 
see there, but to find suggestions for some arrangement of shapes, values, or 
colors that will result in beauty. The composition on this page is not intended 
for a picture of rosehips and leaves ; it is a sort of irregular pattern, resulting 
from the breaking of the oblong with the lines and areas suggested in this par- 
ticular growth. In work of this kind, we are at liberty to use any values or 
colors we like; we are not obliged to use those found in the plant as it 
grows. 

From some growth of berries or fruit, make a good line composition. 
When you are sure that your arrangement of shapes is the best you can make 
with the material used, fill in certain of the shapes with black and gray, and 
leave others white. Place the space for the name very carefully. Try to secure 
balance in the effect of the whole. 
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Home Exercises. 

1. Make a number of sketches of various trees, from, nature or from 
photographs, trying to show the character of each tree. Study very carefully 
their shapes, their ways of branching, and their proportions. Under each sketch 
neatly print the name of the tree. 

2. Letter very neatly six lines of the quotation about "Trees," given on 
page i6. This lettered quotation, enclosed in an oblong, would make a fitting 
cover or outside sheet for a collection of tree sketches. 

3. Arrange a group of two long-stemmed flowers of the same kind. Make 
two studies from them ; one in color, and one in neutral values. 

4. Make a line composition from some seed-pods and twigs. Beans, peas, 
poppies, or the jimson-weed are excellent for this work. 

5. Copy the line composition on page 26. Fill in the shapes, using black, 
gray, and red. 

6. From one large leaf, such as the geranium, the plantain, or the squash, 
make four sketches, showing four different positions, and using the accented line. 
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"The Sower/* by Jean-Francois Millet. 

The masterpieces of Millet are fitting subjects to aid us in our study of the 
human figure in its various attitudes and occupations. No other painter seems 
to strike so directly at the truth he wishes to present, nor to tell it with such 
simplicity and strength. 

"The Sower" is scarcely more than a silhouette. Hardly a feature is 
shown in the face, hardly a fold in the garments ; but the larger beauty of the 
character of the. peasant, the proportions of his gaunt figure, the swinging step, 
the splendid gesture of the arm, are all expressed with such completeness that 
we do not even think of the little things that have not been told 

Millet was another painter who knew what to leave out. 
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Proportions of the Human Figure. 

In arranging, for the study of the figure, a pose similar to the one sketched 
on this page,, it is well to dispose the hands and feet so that a knee-joint or an 
elbow win be plainly seen. Proportions can then be more easily estimated, and 
variety in directions of lines more easily seen, than from a figure that is stand- 
ing on a level surface with arms hanging. 

Pencil measurement is not only a help but a necessity. In measuring the 
different parts of the body with a pencil held at arm's length, you can* see pro- 
portions more truthfully if you close one eye, or half-close both eyes. In fixing 
measurements on a pencil, get the height of the head, from crown to chin, an. I 
then see how many heads high the figure will measure. This proportion will 
vary with different people, but the height of boys and girls of twelve or fourteen 
years is between five and six times the height of the head. With younger 
children the proportionate size of the head is greater, and with older people 
it is less. 
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Look next for the leading lines that locate the position and size of the other 
parts of the body. Compare the length of the waist with the length of the 
trousers, and either of both of these measurements with the length of the leg 
below the trousers. You can see in Fig. i that several sketchy strokes have 
been made along each leading line, as though the pencil had felt for the right 
place to make the stroke. Fig. 2 shows the leading lines corrected and strength- 
ened and a few accents added. Fig. 3 shows the dark values suggested by the 
clothing and the hair of the pose. 

From one of your schoolmates posed as a model, make a large drawing, 
working in the three stages indicated above. Remember the absolute omission of 
all detail in Millet's picture of ''The Sower." Try in your own work to imitate 
the great master in his way of looking for the big things. Having drawn these 
correctly, you will not need the little details. 

On this page are given other sketches of children in different attitudes. 
You may copy one of these, trying to secure the same sketchy quality of line 
and the same proportions. Such sketches look well, done in charcoal on gray 
paper. 
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Action and Proportion. 

A few lines rightly placed will express in a wonderful degree different atti- 
tudes and actions of the human figure. The skeleton sketches given above 
show simply the direction of the body and its parts in walking, and though no 
shapes are outlined, excepting the general form of the head, the correct propor- 
tions are indicated by the length of the different lines. The ideas and the 
expression which these few lines convey prove that action and proportion are 
the vital elements in figure drawing. We can more easily dispense with definite 
shapes, carefully outlined, than we can with leading lines which show direction 
and give us truthful proportions. The making of quick sketches, in which only 
leading lines are used, from children at play, from animals in action, and from 
people on the street will be excellent practice. They will help you to look for 
the important lines and masses, and will show you how unimportant are buttons, 
folds, trimmings, or even the features of the face, in comparison with them. 

Perhaps you have already discovered that a standing figure is characterized 
by a vertical direction ; that a reclining figure is characterized by a horizontal 
direction ; while a sitting figure shows the use of both the vertical and the hori- 
zontal direction. In the procession of children suggested above, what other 
directions of line is used.? You see at once that each figure is represented 
almost wholly by oblique lines. Oblique lines always express movement, action, 
unrest. Notice the lines of birds in flight, of waving grain, or of tall trees in a. 
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wind storm. In the picture of the football players on page 28 and of the sower 
on page 29, you will see the use of oblique lines in expressing action. 

Observe, in the skeleton sketch, that children of different sizes and ages 
have been represented. The first figure suggests an older person than the fig- 
ure immediately following. This effect of older growth is obtained not only by 
increasing the height, but also by a difference in the proportions of the parts of 
the body. See how much larger in proportion are the heads of the second and 
last figures. It is easy, even in these simple line sketches, to pick out the 
youngest members of the group. 

What is there in the figure next to the last to suggest that the skeleton 
drawing is from a girl } 

In the clothed skeleton sketches on this page, different styles and shapes 
of garments are indicated in a very simple and suggestive way. The costume is 
not the same in any two of the children. Each child, as in life, has a style of 
dress that is peculiarly its own. 

The best way to study for yourself a band of marching children is to make 
rapid line sketches while the marching is actually taking place around the school- 
room. A group of four or five children from the lower grades will be glad to 
impersonate a band of marching soldiers, with fife and drum, flags and bugle- 
horn. Charcoal and gray paper are good mediums for this work. 

Before sketching from such a subject it would be well for you to copy the 
groups on these two pages. 
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Different Styles of Head Coverings. 

Hats and caps are so necessary a part of our every- 
day costumes and are of such variety in their shape and 
texture that they offer interesting subjects for sketches. 
In arranging a pose to suggest some character or occu- 
pation, we often use a cap or hat of particular signifi- 
cance, such as the cap of the baker, the fireman, the 
nurse, and the soldier, and the Colonial or "George 
Washington" hat. These different head coverings all 
help to express the character of the pose, besides afford- 
ing interesting shapes in themselves. 

In the sketches on this page you will find several 
styles of head coverings familiar to boys and girls of 
your age. Notice that the sketches emphasize the ren- 
dering of the hats and caps only ; the heads, faces and 
shoulders of the wearers are simply blocked in, but the 
blocking lines are drawn with careful attention to direc- 
tion and proportion. 

From hats or caps worn by your schoolmates, make 
pencil-sketches. Study the perspective of the one you 
have chosen, to see if a foreshortened surface occurs in 
crown or brim. You can find several foreshortened sur- 
faces in the sketches shown. Do not draw hats or caps 
just touching the top of the head, but see what part of 
the head of the wearer is covered. Use the accented 
outline, or pencil painting to express the texture. 
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A Familiar Example of Life 
and Action. 

When you see a swiftly mov- 
ing train of cars, a trotting 
horse, or an automobile running 
at full speed, you seldom have 
your sketch-book at hand; Even 
if you had, the subject of your 
sketch would disappear quickly 
from your sight before you could 
get a snap-shot of it. The best 
we can do is to observe as 
closely as we can the direction 
of lines, the position of parts, 
and the absence of certain de- 
tails in the moving mass, and 
then try to reproduce these 
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effects from memory. Some of 
the illustrators whose work ap- 
pears in our best papers and' 
magazines are wonderfully skil- 
ful in picturing people, animals 
and objects in rapid motion. 

Study a boy on a bicycle, a 
man pushing a cart or a wheel- 
barrow, a horse pulling a wagon, 
or any common street scene in 
which motion is taking place. 
Make several sketches from dif- 
ferent subjects, and work out 
the most successful of these in 
school. The studies on this 
page will show you how to be- 
gin, and about how far to carry 
your work. 
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Sketching from Animals. 

Our friend the dog is generally willing to pose for a portrait, and is one of 
the most interesting of the domestic animals to study. He is keenly alert to 
what is going on around him, and has a thousand ways of expressing his interest, 
or of making us understand his feelings and desires. All this he does without the 
power of speech. How much he can tell simply by the position of his ears, the 
slant of his head, the droop or the "wag " of his tail ! 

The bodies of dogs differ very largely in proportion. In selecting one for 
the study of leading lines, choose a dog with short hair, as it is easier to see his 
structure or framework. For instance, a fat poodle or a long-haired collie would 
be a more difficult study than a fox terrier. 

The sketch of the goat on this page shows good pencil rendering of his 
coarse, straight, shaggy hair. 

Make sketches from some domestic animal seen from the window at home, 
or from some animal brought to school. Draw first the leading lines, and finish 
in pencil values, or with the accented outline. 
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1. Bring to school some picture, from a newspaper or magazine, which 
shows action. 

2. Show by skeleton drawings two boys playing leap-frog. 

3. Make ink silhouettes from several different positions of your cat or dog. 

4. Draw your favorite animal. Use the accented outline, or render in 
pencil values. 

5. Study the picture of **The Sower,'* on page 29. Try to show this 
figure and the action by skeleton lines. 
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Studies in Still Life. 

If these lessons in Art Education 
are to be of lasting benefit to us, 
their good influence will soon begin 
to show itself in the things we ad- 
mire. It is a blessing to be able to 
find pleasure in the sunset sky, in the 
colors of the changing seasons, in the 
growth of trees, and in the blossom- 
ing of flowers. No other lessons do 
so much to cultivate our sense of the 
beautiful as this work with brush and 
pencil. Through it we are helped to 
recognize beauty in places where we 
did not before think of looking for it. 
We shall be able, in time, to select 
from a number of objects that one 
which is most beautiful, or that har- 
monizes best with its surroundings. 

Ruskin says that the whole aim of 
education is to help people not only 
to do the right things, but also to en- 
joy -the right things ; and it is the 
things we like that show the kind of 
person we are. Everybody, sooner 
or later, comes to choose the objects 
with which he shall be surrounded in 
his home and elsewhere. If this 
choice can be wisely made, in accord- 
ance with the laws of good taste and 
in obedience to principles of beauty, 
the homes, the school buildings, the 
towns and cities of our country, will 
be beautiful places in which to live: 
Here is a paragraph which you would 
do well to memorize : 
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•* Let us remember that above all we are to 
seek in the objects with which we surround 
ourselves exactly the same qualities we would 
demand in our most cherished friend : sim- 
plicity, sincerity, singleness of purpose, truth- 
fulness, earnestness, and the play of soul ! " 

The objects presented for your 
study in the next few pages have 
been chosen with these qualities in 
mind. They are simple articles which 
may be found in almost any home. 
They possess certain qualities ol 
beauty, and to study and express 
these- qualities is to be your pleasant 
task. 

The pipkin represented in three dif- 
ferent mediums on pages 41, 42, and 
43 is of common earthenware, with a 
glaze in dark value on the outside. It 
is simply formed, in good proportion, 
is well adapted to its use, and is with- 
out applied ornament. It is shown 
in a wash-drawing, in a charcoal- 
sketch, and in pencil rendering. 
With each medium, the steps are the 
same : first, the study of proportions 
and main lines ; then, the placing of 
the average value or general tone of 
the object ; then, the addition of a 
darker value to express very simply 
the effect of accents, shade, and 
shadow. 

In the wash-drawings, you can see 
the quality of the brush line used in 
blocking-in the general proportions. 
It is not the same kind of line that is 
used in the first stage of the charcoal 
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and pencil sketches. Study the differ- 
ent line qualities shown in the three 
first stages. 

In the second stage of the wash- 
drawing the mass has been washed 
in. You can see that the edge or 
contour shows brush handling, and is 
not a hard, definite line. The shape 
and size of the high light has been 
carefully studied, and left in very 
light tone — almost High Light of 
the value scale. (See page 83.) 

In the second stage of the charcoal- 
sketch the tone may be applied by 
rubbing the side of the charcoal over 
the paper, much as a mass is ex- 
pressed in landscapes rendered with 
charcoal. The charcoal point may be 
used with good effect if the lines can 
be brought together by rubbing the 
finger ends very delicately over the 
surface. Notice the high lights and 
the dark accents so carefully placed 
in the third stage. 

On this page the series appears in 
pencil rendering. These sketches 
might be copied, for practice in mak- 
ing the fearless, definite stroke, so 
essential to good pencil drawing. 

Choose some object similar to the 
pipkin, such as an earthienware 
pitcher or a covered bowl. Make 
sketches in three different mediums, 
as the illustrations on these three 
pages suggest. 
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Beautiful Colors in Common Vegetables. 

"In every common flower that blows, 
In every common thing that grows, 

There beauty waits the seeing eye ; 
In all life's common, daily tasks. 
In work for the bread man daily asks. 

There joy for every heart doth lie." 

Vegetables that present beautiful color combinations or interesting shapes 
and surfaces are appropriate subjects for still-life study. 

In the Chapter on " Growth, Blossom, Fruit/' it was our problem to dis- 
cover the manner of growth of plants, to learn their shapes and proportions, and 
to represent their colors truthfully. When we study fruits and flowers as still- 
life subjects, we generally consider them in relation to something else. We 
frequently study combinations of color in groups of fruits or vegetables com- 
bined with suitable objects made by man. In these cases we are interested not 
so much in the way these fruits and vegetables grow, as in studying them as 
elements in a group or arrangement. 

Radishes, pumpkins, squashes, apples, oranges, grapes and many other 
products of the garden and orchard are excellent subjects to sketch in combina- 
tion with earthen or metal utensils, or with baskets and boxes. Generally, a 
manufactured article is regular and definite in its outline, and when used in 
a group a fruit or vegetable offers a pleasing variety in line, shape, and surface. 
A good example of such a group is shown on page 46. 

Study some vegetable that is fresh and beautiful in its color. Sometimes 
it is best to paint the shapes with a water wash first, and then drop in the colors. 
This method usually gives brilliancy and freshness to the color quality. 

After you have made a study of the fruit or vegetable by itself, draw or 
paint it in combination with a manufactured article. 
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Rims and Handles. 

Sometimes an otherwise beautiful sketch of 
a piece of pottery is marred because of a tinny 
appearance of the rim or by the poor drawing of 
the handle. Learning to draw rims and handles 
well is no small part of the study of still life. 

Rims should express the thickness of ma- 
terial. In a cylindric object with a flat rim — 
such as a peck measure — placed in the ordinary 
position for drawing, this thickness is shown by 
two ellipses. Whether or not these elliptical 
edges are seen throughout their entire extent 
depends on the position of the object in relation 
to the eye. Sometimes the back edge is ex- 
pressed by one line. The distance between the 
ellipses at the ends is always greater than the 
distance between them at any other part. No- 
tice the suggested thickness in the rims shown 
in Sketches i and 6. Rounding 
edges or rims must be studied 
carefully. A line or value that ap- 
^^„i^ pears very definite at certain points 

J y*"*" is apt to disappear altogether at 
V^ other points. It is so with handles. 

f In Sketch 2 notice how the upper 

\ farther edge of the handle disap- 

pears when the lower farther edge 
comes into view. The accented 
line also helps to express round- 
ness and thickness. 

Make studies from many dif- 
ferent rims and handles. 
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A Group of Common Objects. 

The sturdy, earthenware pitcher and the squash are suf- 
ficiently companionable to be grouped together. They also 
supply the necessary variety in shape and proportion, and the 
nature of their surfaces calls for a difference in the quality of 
lines used in representing them. The line in each object is 
accented, but the squash demands the rougher, more unequal 
rendering of the two. In the pitcher the thickness of the 
earthen material is shown in the treatment of the rim and 
handle ; a glass pitcher or a tin measure would be expressed 
by very different drawing and by a different quality of line. 

The small sketches show the change in the appearance of 
the handle of pitcher, according to its position. When in pro- 
file, the handle appeared like A ; when turned farther away, 
like B ; when turned toward the observer, like C ; and when 
seen directly in front, like D. 

Arrange a group similar in character to this one, and 
sketch it in accented outline or in values. On the margin of 
your sheet make several detail drawings of the appearance of 
the handle in different positions or of any other interesting 
detail which your group presents. 
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The Use of Tinted Paper to 
Express Value. 

A pleasing variety in the 
representation of still-life forms 
may be obtained from the use 
of tinted papers. The color or 
value of the paper niay be used 
to represent the value of the 
object, or of some part of it, 
with the darker values applied 
in charcoal or pencil, and the 
high lights expressed with white 
chalk. The sketches on this 
page show a two-toned bean pot 
treated in this way. Paper was 
chosen to correspond in value to 
the lower part of the pot. 

It is not necessary that the 
papers chosen should match the 
color of the objects ; the paper 
should represent the light of 
dark quality of the object. 
Gray paper, or papers of grayed 
colors, may correspond in value 
to many of the colors used in 
earthenware or pottery. 

Choose for a study of this 
kind some object in two values, 
one of which can be expressed 
by gray or tinted paper. Be 
careful in showing the thickness 
of material as observed in the rim. 
Use white chalk in the placing 
of the high lights, and charcoal 
or pencil for the dark values. 
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A Still-Life Composition. 

To arrange and draw a sat- 
isfactory composition of still- 
life material requires much 
more than the power to draw 
the forms correctly, or to 
truthfully render their values 
and textures. 

The objects shown in this 
sketch were chosen, first, 
because they were in them- 
selves interesting ; second, 
because of their kinship — 
they seem to belong together ; 
third, because of their propor- 
tions — one tall, the other low 
and broad; fourth, because 
of their color qualities — to- 
gether they present a pleas- 
ing arrangement of light and 
dark shapes; fifth, because 
for this particular lesson the 
value of the light mass in the 
tea-pot could be expressed by the tone of the tinted paper. All these points 
and probably others entered into the choice of the group. It was then studied 
through a finder, until the most pleasing arrangement of all the shapes and 
values appeared within the enclosure. This arrangement included the placing of 
the table-line as an element in the breaking up of spaces. 

Notice that the ornament on the tea-pot does not appear too prominent. 
You think of the "drip" or dark mass of the upper part of the tea-pot before 
you think of the decorative forms. Decorations on an object should appear sub- 
ordinate to the object ; they should be suggested rather than drawn with definite 
outlines. 

Arrange a composition in Japanese pottery, or in any other suitable still-life 
material, and render it in pencil upon gray or tinted paper, using chalk for the 
high lights. 
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Home Exercises. 

1. Make a drawing in accented outline from some common 6bject, paying 
special attention to showing thickness of material in the rim. A peck measure 
is a good study for this particular point. 

2. Make four outline sketqhes from a common earthenware pitcher, using a 
broken, grayed, and accented line to show the quality or texture of the pitcher. 
Let each sketch show the handle in a different position. 



3. 
group. 



Arrange a dark object with a suitable light object, and pencil-paint the 



4. * Make a study of two objects on tinted paper, after the manner indi- 
cated on page 47 — the tone of the paper to be the general tone of one of the 
objects. 

5. Plan a composition on tinted paper from still-life objects. Sketch the 
arrangement in very light outline. Finish with one color and black, the tone of 
the paper to be the remaining value. Use water-color for washes, and brush 
lines to strengthen necessary outlines. 
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An Interesting Study of Fore- 
shortened Surfaces. 

The Observation Tower 
shown in this sketch is one of 
the attractions at Coney Island, 
a famous seaside pleasure-ground 
in the vicinity of New York City. 
From its high platform you can 
see the long narrow peninsula 
of Sandy Hook, with the great 
ocean beyond. The tower is of 
steel construction, and is built 
in the shape of a square pyramid. 
Strong girders, placed at inter- 
vals, strengthen its sides, and 
an elevator car carries people in 
safety to the different platforms, 
the highest one being three hun- 
dred feet above the ground. 

You will be interested to 
know where this sketch was 
made. The artist ascended an- 
other high tower in the vicinity 
and looked out upon the angle 
of the platform that is marked 
A in the sketch. He found, 
from this point of view, that the 
platform was exactly opposite 
the level of his eyes, and on a 
line with the distant horizon. 
He saw no width from front to back on the platform ; he saw only the thickness 
of the flooring. The people, the stairways, the railing, the four corners, — all 
seemed to be resting upon a horizontal line. 

The sketch shows, in an interesting and definite way, the changes that 
occur in the appearances of the different platforms at different levels. 
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The Appearance of Receding Horizontal Edges. 

When a rectangular object is placed directly in front of you so that its near 
and far edges are parallel to your horizon — a line representing the level of your 
eyes — it is said to be in parallel perspective. The strawberry basket in Sketch 
A is drawn in parallel perspective. Two of the four horizontal edges of the top 
do not, in this position, appear to change their direction ; they are represented 
by horizontal lines in the sketch. The other two, however, do appear to change 
their direction. They are spoken of as receding edges, because, beginning at 
the near corners of the top, they recede or go away from the observer. . You 
can easily see that these receding edges appear to slant upward in Sketch A, and 
you have often proved the truth of this appearance by tests with a pencil or 
with strings. 

In Sketch B the basket was placed at an angle of forty-five degrees ; this 
means that the basket was so turned that each of the two sides seen showed the 
same degree of foreshortening. The top of the basket was exactly opposite the 
level of the eye. You know from former tests that any horizontal shape or 
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surface seen opposite the eye appears as a horizontal edge. The four edges of the 
top, in this position of the basket, are seen as one horizontal edge. The lower 
edges of the band, however, being slightly below the eye level, appear to slant 
up ; so do the edges of the bottom of the basket, and because they are farther 
below the eye their inclination or slant is greater. 

You can learn another thing from Sketches A and B. In A the side of the 
basket is seen in its true proportion ; it is not foreshortened. In B the sides 
are foreshortened ; the distance from i to 2 is less than the distance from 3 to 4 
in A. In reality, it is the same side of the basket in two different positions. 

In Sketch C the basket, turned at the same angle, was held so that the bot- 
tom was opposite the eye, and appeared as a horizontal edge. The upper and 
lower edges of the band appeared to slant downward ; they were seeking the 
level of the eye. In Sketch D the basket was raised still higher, and the four 
edges of the bottom came into view. Its foreshortened shape appeared like a 
long, narrow diamond. 

Study Sketch D carefully. In the square basket the opposite edges of the 
bottom were really equal in length and parallel in direction. In Sketch D the 
opposite edges of the bottom appear neither equal nor parallel. The opposite, 
parallel edges appear to converge as they recede, and if they were continued, as 
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the extended lines in the sketch suggest, they would meet in some point on the 
level of the eye. Those converging to the left would meet in a point to the left 
of the object ; those converging to the right, in a point to the right of the 
object. These points are spoken of as Vanishing Points. 

Sketch E shows the basket at an angle of forty-five degrees, slightly below 
the level of the eye. Here all parallel horizontal edges appear to slant up. 
They seek the eye level, and will meet at their respective Vanishing Points. 

Sketch F shows the basket turned at a different angle. Notice that the 
upper and lower edges of the side which appears wider are more nearly horizontal 
than the top and bottom edges of the more foreshortened side. The more a face 
is turned away from you, the more foreshortened it will appear, and the greater 
will be the slant of its edges. 

From a square box or basket, not like the basket shown on these pages, 
make outline sketches that will illustrate Rules 5, 6, 7 and 8, on page 59. 
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The Perspective of Tables 
and Chairs. 

When you understand the 
principles of perspective 
which are illustrated in the 
sketches of the basket, you 
will have no difficulty in 
drawing the main lines of any ■ 
rectangular object you see. 

In the upper sketch on 
this page the round top of a 
table is drawn as an ellipse. 
Its width from front to back 
is about a fifth of its width from left to right, so we know that it must have 
been seen but slightly below the eye level. In sketching foreshortened surfaces 
of any kind it is best to make careful tests by measuring with a pencil. Hold 
the pencil strictly vertical to measure the width of horizontal faces and strictly 
horizontal to measure the width of vertical faces that are turned. 

The placing of the legs of a table or chair must be carefully studied. In 
the round table, the legs, as they meet the floor, seem to mark the corners of a 
square. The shape thus outlined is the shape that the bottom of a square or of 
any other square object would seem, when drawn in this position. The dotted 
lines in the sketch will suggest to you the way in which the placing of the legs 
may be determined. 
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If the table had been 
turned so that the near- 
est leg was seen at an 
angle of forty-five de- 
grees, the farthest leg 
would have been en- 
tirely hidden, and the 
legs on the right and 
\ left would have ap- 

i peared to meet the floor 

'i on the same horizontal 

\ \ line. 

j i In the oblong table 

I the proportions are 

-— .... __ different, but the prin- 
ciples involved are ex-^ 
actly the same. The 
long side of this table 
seems to be turned 
toward the observer 
more than the ends, and for this reason the long edges seem to slant less than 
the short edges. How many receding lines, counting the dotted lines that help 
to place the legs correctly, can you find converging to a point on the left ? How 
many converge to a point on the right ? Measure the nearer long edge of the 
table and see how it compares with the farther edge. How many of the rules 
given on page 59 would apply to this sketch of the oblong table ? Which rule 
applies to the top of the round table ? 

The chair has more edges than either the strawberry basket or the table, but 
there is no new principle involved. In this particular sketch, the chair was- 
turned slightly, and the tops of the upright pieces that form two of the legs and 
part of the back were opposite the eyes. Beginning at the upper crosspiece, 
each horizontal edge appears to slant up ; the lowest edge of all appears to slant 
most. 

From a table or chair of simple construction make a pencil-sketch. Draw in 
large size and extend the receding horizontal lines, so that you may be sure that 
they converge. Test carefully any foreshortened faces which your study presents. 
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Sketching from Buildings, 

Tall buildings, street 
cars, wagons, lines of tele- 
graph-poles, car tracks, and 
hundreds of other things 
must be represented accord- 
ing to the principles shown 
in the simple objects already 
illustrated in this chapter. 

If in making a sketch 
of a building you are facing 
its corner and are standing 
upon the level ground, the 
roof will, of course, be 
much farther above your 
eye level than the ground 
lines are below your eye 
level. This makes the roof 
lines appear to slant down 
much more than the ground 
lines appear to slant up. In the. sketch on this page the observer was not stand- 
ing on the level ground but was on some height, so that he saw the tops of the 
first floor windows opposite his eye level. Even from this higher position, he 
saw a much greater degree of inclination in the roof lines than he saw in the 
ground lines. Imagine a person looking from the second or third story of some 
other building, so that his eye level was exactly opposite the middle of the corner 
of the building in this sketch. Then the apparent inclination of the roof and 
ground lines would be the same ; the roof lines would slant down at the same 
angle that the ground lines would slant up. 

In drawing turned rectangular objects of any size, ask yourself : Is this 
angle or corner below, above, or opposite my eye level ? If you think about this, 
and test with your pencil to get the angle of inclination, you will be working in 
the right way. 

From a window, sketch the leading lines of a large building. Draw a light 
horizontal line through your sketch to represent the eye level. 
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The Doge's Palace, in Venice. 

The beautiful city of Venice, sometimes called the Queen of the Sea, is 
built upon a number of small islands in a bay of the blue Adriatic, in northern 
Italy. Instead of noisy pavements and dusty roadways, it has for many of its 
streets canals of quiet water, with silently moving gondolas in place of street cars 
and carriages. Graceful bridges cross these canals at frequent intervals and 
sometimes connect palaces of great magnificence that seem to rise from the sea. 
One of the most famous of these ancient buildings is the Ducal Palace, or 
Palace of the Doge*s. Venice was formerly governed by a sort of mayor called 
a doge, and although that office has ceased to exist, the Palace still stands. 
Within it are paintings by famous Italian artists, among whom are Titian, 
Tintoretto and Paolo Veronese. 

Outside, beautiful marble columns support an arcade, and above this is a 
superstructure of pink and white marble, laid in mosaics. 
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Rules Governing the Perspective of Cylindric and Rectangular Objects. 
Rule I. A face view of a circle is always a circle. 

Rule 2. An edge view of a circle is always a straight line. 

Rule 3. An oblique view of a circle is always an ellipse. 

Rule 4. The apparent width from front to back of any horizontal face 
decreases as it approaches the level of the eye. 

Rule 5. The farther of two edges horizontal from left to right appears 
shorter than the nearer. 

Rule 6. All parallel horizontal edges, receding from the eye, appear to 
converge. 

Rule 7. All receding horizontal edges appear to incline toward the level 
of the eye and must be drawn so that, if produced, they will meet in a point on 
the level of the eye. 
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Tools Used in Measuring and Planning. 

In order to understand the kind of drawing which a carpenter, a builder, and 
many other workmen use so constantly and with so much ease, you must become 
acquainted with certain tools that a draftsman has always at hand! A draftsman is 
one who prepares sketches, plans, or drawings of any kind from which objects can be 
constructed, and in making even simple drawings he needs certain tools, such as the 
ruler and the compasses. There are other tools which you may be fortunate enough 
to possess, — a T square, two triangles, and a drawing-board, — but even without 
these, with machine-cut paper, a ruler, a pair of compasses and the "square 
comer" (see Figure i) which you have used for testing right angles, and for 
drawing lines perpendicular to other lines, you can learn to understand and to do 
the simple exercises in measuring and planning which are given you in this chapter. 
A square corner is found upon any machine-made envelope, and may often be 
made to serve the purpose of a ruler as well, if divisions of inches and their parts 
are set off upon the edges which form the right angle. 
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How a "Working Drawing Differs from a Perspective Drawing. 

Suppose you were a contractor: and builder, and some one had given you a 
commission to build an office building similar in appearance to the one sketched 
on page 57. Do you think that your workmen, having no more information 
than a drawing of that kind would furnish, could proceed with the construction 
of the building ? You know that they could not. The most careful drawings 
and plans would have to be provided, and these plans would show, not the 
appearance of the building, or of its parts, but actual measurements and dimen- 
sions. Such drawings are known in a general way as working drawings, and 
they differ greatly in character from perspective drawings, for they show facts 
without considering appearances, while perspective drawings show appearances, 
without regard to facts. 

In Sketch A on this page is a perspective picture which gives a general 
idea of the three dimensions of a box, but such a sketch does not give the facts 
you must know, if you wish to make a box like this. You must know its actual 
height, and its actual widths from left to right and from back to front. These 
facts could be given in a working drawing showing geometric views, — that is, 
views which would each give two of the actual dimensions of the object. These 
different views are named from the part represented in the view. The front 
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view is obtained by looking directly at the front of the object ; the top view by 
looking directly at the top ; the end views by looking directly at the ends ; and 
the bottom view, when used, by looking directly at the bottom. In all these 
views every part of the object is supposed to be placed directly opposite the eye. 

In a working drawing, the top view is placed above the front view, the 
bottom view below the front view, and the end views at the right and left of the 
front view. 

If you look at the front view of a box, you will see its height and its width 
from left to right. If you look at its end view, you will see its height and its 
width from back to front. If you look at its top view you will see its widths 
from left to right, and from back to front. For the working drawing of a simple 
object like a box, but two views are necessary to show the three different dimen- 
sions, although three views are given in the sketch above. 

Sketch B on page 62 gives three geometric views of the box shown in per- 
spective, drawn without instruments. Working drawing B on this page shows 
the same views, drawn with instruments, and with dimensions given. 

From a chalk or pencil box, make a free-hand sketch of three geometric 
views — the front, bottom, and right end. Then measure all the dimensions of 
the box, and draw the same views again, with ruler and compasses or with what- 
ever mechanical aid you use for drawing right angles. Draw the views the 
actual size they measure, and add figures to show these dimensions, as in working 
drawing B on this page. 
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How to Read a Working Drawing. 

There was a time when you could not read stories for yourself : you did not 
know what the characters we call letters mean, nor that they were the keys 
which would unlock for you a vast treasure-house. The workman depends in 
his work as much upon his ability to read working drawings as you depend upon 
the printed words in your books to tell you what you wish to know. The work- 
man knows how to read many drawings that he could not make, just as you can 
read and understand many books that you could not write. 

Working drawings have a language of their own, expressed by the position 
of the view, by different kinds of lines, and by certain signs or symbols. In the 
lesson before this you found that each view of an object must be placed in a 
certain relation to the front view. You saw in working drawing B on page 63 
that full, continuous lines were used to express these views, that dotted lines 
connected the views, and that light, continuous lines were used as dimension or 
figuring lines. These dimension lines are spaced in the middle, for the placing 
of the figures. Little characters called arrow-heads are placed to show the limit 
of the dimensions given. The figures should always be carefully drawn, and 
should read with the dimension lines. Even in so small a matter as the drawing 
of the fraction line, there is a rule which must be observed : the line must be 
parallel with the dimension line. Feet and inches are expressed by symbols ; 
thus 3' 6i" means three feet and six and one half inches. 

Another of these symbols, or conventions, is shown in the working drawing 
of the sled. The long dash lines in the top view indicate edges which are in- 
visible. If the top of the sled were glass, you could look through it, and see 
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the upper edges of the runners. Invisible 
edges are generally expressed by a line com- 
posed of long dashes. 

Working drawings of small objects can 
be made the full size of the object, but imagine 
the awkwardness of trying to make or to 
handle a drawing as large as a real sled ! You 
know that large objects are often represented 
in very small size. A map, for instance, shows 
in an inch-space a hundred or even a thousand 
miles. The size of the drawing does not mat- 
ter, if it is correctly drawn **to scale** — that 
is, if all of its parts are drawn xyith regard to' 
the scale, or proportion, chosen for one part. 
Working drawings of ordinary objects are 
usually drawn J, i, ^, or -^^ their full size. The 
drawing of the sled is made ^^ of the actual size of the sled. 

On this page is a working drawing that shows still another convention. 
Many times, center-lines are necessary, in order that different views may be 
located on the paper, or in order that centers of circles may be found. Such 
lines are made by a dot and a dash, or by long and short dashes. They are 
drawn to extend a little beyond the . views and are never figured, or 
"dimensioned." 

From a toy drum, make a free-hand working drawing of its top and front 
views. . Then measure the dimensions, and make a mechanical drawing on some 
suitable scale. Use all the different kinds of lines you have learned about in 
these two pages. 




FRONT VIEW 

ONE c3ujarte:r scale: 
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Planning the Views and the Decoration for a Box. 

Suppose you wished to make a box in which buttons, jewelry, or other 
small articles could be safely kept. You would think first of the material 
of which your box could be made — whether paper, cardboard, or thin wood 
would be best adapted to your purpose. Then you would plan its shape, size, 
and proportion — whether it should be round, square, or oblong, and how high, 
long, and wide it should be. While planning it, you would probably take your 
pencil and make some quick sketches of the different views. To see even rough 
sketches of your various ideas would be a great help in choosing the best design. 
Planning the dimensions of a box to secure the most beautiful shape and pro- 
portion, is a good exercise in design. No badly proportioned object can ever be 
made beautiful by ornamentation. 
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When you had decided, then, upon the design of your box, you would make 
a careful drawing with instruments, figuring the dimensions and giving all the 
facts that a workman would have to know. You can easily see the advantage 
of being able to make rapid, free-hand sketches of the different views of an 
object. A master carpenter or builder can often, with a few lines drawn quickly 
on a board or scrap of paper, give a workman a clear idea of what he wishes 
made. 

If you wish to decorate your box, it is best to make another set of sketches, 
showing the plan of the decoration for each side. To place this upon the same 
drawing with all the conventions or symbols which must be shown in a working 
drawing would often confuse both the ideas of construction and of ornament. 
The two sets of drawings may be made the same size, as in the working draw- 
ings of the round box on page 66^ or one set may be smaller than the other, as 
in the design for the glove box on this page. 

Make two sets of drawings which would give all the necessary facts for a 
round, square, or oblong box, simply ornamented. In Sketch B on page 66 the 
radius of the circle is set off six times upon the circumference, and the opposite 
points connected. This divides the circle into six equal parts. 
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______ lights another, nor qrows less 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 

Lowell. 
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Planning Spaces for Lettering. 

In Book V, page 70, directions were given for planning the spaces of an 
alphabet of capital letters. The same alphabet appears again in this book on 
page 68, together with an alphabet of small letters that is harmonious with the 
capitals. These letters are suitable for lettering book and composition covers, 
programs, menu cards, posters, or any other exercise where a simple, easily read 
style of letters is ciesired. Small letters of this style should be about two-thirds 
of the height of the capitals. Look at the alphabet of small letters and its dia- 
gram on page 68. The letters a, c, e, n, o, s, u, v, x, and z are two spaces tall 
and one and a half spaces wide ; b, d, g, h, k, p, q and y are three spaces tall 
and one and one-half spaces wide ; f and j are three spaces tall and one space 
wide ; t is two and one-half spaces tall and three-fourths of a space wide ; i is 
two spaces tall ; 1 is three spaces tall ; w and m are two spaces tall and two and 
one-half spaces wide ; r is two spaces tall and one space wide. 

In planning an exercise in lettering in which capitals are to be used, decide 
first on the height of the capital. This height must be determined by the space 
your arrangement of letters is to occupy. Draw a vertical line to represent this 
height, and divide it into three equal parts. Then add to the line the length of 
one of these parts, as in the vertical marked 1-2-3-4 i^^ No. 7. Through these 
points draw horizontal lines. On the upper line lay off the width of each letter 
to be used, following the diagrams given in Nos. i and 2. For the distance 
between letters, allow a narrow space of about the width of the stem of the let- 
ter, that is, of the upright line of a letter as in k. Between words leave a space 
of about the width of the letter n. Draw light vertical lines through the points 
you have set off on the upper horizontal line. You now have spaces in which 
to draw each letter. The distance between the lines of a group of letters where 
capitals and small letters are used should be very small. Notice the line spacing 
in No. 7. The tops of the small ascending letters like b are a very short 
distance below the bottoms of the descending letters. 

On page 6^^ is also found a good style of arable numerals, spaced in a 
diagram. (See No. 3.) You will often wish to use numerals in connection 
with lettering. No. 4 shows part of the diagram prepared for the word ** exhibi- 
tion** shown in No. 5. No. 6 shows another group in its diagram. Letter 
arrangements may always be drawn in their diagram first, and may then be 
transferred by the use of tracing paper to the space they are to occupy. 
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Light, Medium, and Dark Effects in Lettering. 

HENEVER lettering is used in connection with a decora- 
tion, it is important that the two should be in harmony. 
Look at the sketch and the lettering on page i. The pict- 
ure is rather light and silvery in its quality, and a heavy, 
black style of lettering would have been out of balance. 
Attention would then have been called to the lettering first, 
and the sketch would have seemed weak in comparison. Look now at page i6. 
The illustration is strong and heavy in tone, and so the letters are made in a 
value which corresponds with the general tone of the sketch. On page 40 is 
another example of the use of an illustration and lettering which are harmonious. 
On page 7 1 is shown a way in which letters of the same construction can 
be made to express three different values. In the first group, a light gray effect 
is produced by making the stems of the letters thin and the background spaces 
large. This means that the amount of light in the spaces chosen for the letter- 
ing is in greater proportion to the amount of dark than is the case in the second 
and third groups. In the second group a medium effect of gray is obtained by 
increasing the width of the stems of the letters, thus making the white spaces 
smaller. In the third group, a dark effect is obtained by a still greater width of 
stem, and by a still smaller amount of white in the background. Each of these 
groups occupies the same space and in each the letters themselves are of the 
same height and width. The difference in effect is gained entirely by increasing 
the black quantity and decreasing the light quantity. 

The fact that the proportion of white is reduced as the stems are made 
larger, can be seen by comparing the letter o in ** honey ** in the first line of 
each group. The white space within o in the second group is smaller than it is 
in o in the first group, and in the third group the space is smaller still. The 
same decrease of white can be plainly seen in the capital letter D, beginning the 
second line in each group. 

Using the diagram given on page 68, and the style of capital and small 
letters given there, paint in three different values some short quotation or 
proverb, such as ** Haste Makes Waste." Be sure that the size and width of 
your letters are the same in each group. Try for a uniform effect of light gray 
in the first group, of middle gray in the second group, and of dark gray in the 
third group. 
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"The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover, any time, to him 
Is aristocracy. " 

"The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover, any time, to him 
Is aristocracy. " z 

''The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover, any time, to him 
Is aristocrocy. "* , 
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Rhjrthm, Balance, and Harmony. 

Order in Nature. In the growth of 
plants, there are certain laws which Nature 
always observes. We know that the roots 
of a tree are wide spread under the ground, 
that the trunk must always grow upward, 
that the branches* must spring from the 
trunk and support the little twigs and the 
leaves. How strange it would be, if we 
were to see a tree growing with its roots 
in the air, and its branches and leaves 
underground ! We are so accustomed to 
a fixed order of growth that we seldom 
think about it unless something has hap- 
pened to disturb that natural order. We 
may see, for instance, a splendid tree up- 
rooted by a hurricane, a big bough broken 
off by a high wind, or a grove of pines 
scarred and blackened by the fierce heat 
of forest fires. Such a sight strikes us as 
a discord. We know that something has 
**gone wrong.** It is like a false note, 
which is heard above a concord of sweet 
sounds. 

In the different kinds of plants, also, 
there are certain characteristics that be- 
long to each family — a certain order of 
arrangement which each member of that 
family is bound to follow. Is it the family 
<* habit ** to grow upright, to creep, or to 
cling.? How does the stem grow — is it 
short and sturdy, or tall and slender } Is 
it woody and hard, or pithy and easily 
broken ? How do the leaves join the 
stem ? Where are the flowers, and how 
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do they grow — in a head, or is each on a 
separate stem ? All these questions relate 
to the laws of growth that the family or 
plant must observe. Plants and animals 
are grouped in families and named accord- 
ing to the order which Nature makes them 
observe. If you are walking in the woods 
and find a weed or flower whose name you 
do not know, you can, if you know some- 
thing of botany, tell to what family it be- 
longs, because it has a certain order of 
growth that at once locates it. 

When we sketch from plants we ob- 
serve the laws of growth and the arrange- 
ment of parts which are seen in the partic- 
ular plant which we are studying. By this 
means we are able to tell a thistle from a 
daisy, or a grape-vine from an oak-tree. 

Order in Design. In Design there 
is another kind of order, whose laws must 
be followed as closely as a flower follows 
the laws of growth. A design is an idea 
or thought expressed in an orderly way. 
You probably have designed many simple 
articles before this. That is, you have 
thought of something you would like to 
make, you have planned its dimensions, 
and perhaps you have drawn upon the arti- 
cle some simple arrangement of shapes for 
a decoration. 

Rhythm. Suppose you wished to plan 
a decoration from some shape you found 
in sketching a thistle (Sketch i). It 
might be that you would select the side 
view of the flower for a unit (Sketch 2). 
But the selection of a shape is not the only 
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thing of which you must think. A careless or 
accidental repetition of the shape might result 
in something like Sketch 3, which is a very poor 
border, because it lacks order and plan. You 
get the same effect in a poorly set table, or in 
a room where the furniture is disarranged and 
untidy. To make a good border, we must plan 
it as a rhythm. You have learned in Book V 
that one kind of rhythm is made by repeating a 
unit at regular intervals (Sketch 4). You can 
see how much more beautiful for a decoration is 
a border that shows even this simplest form of 
rhythm than one which is so topsy-turvy in 
appearance as Sketch 3. 

There is a way of making rhythms still 
more beautiful than by simply repeating shapes 
at regular intervals. Sketch 5 shows a very 
simple repetition of vertical lines. It is not a 
particularly interesting rhythm, because it does 
not very definitely suggest movement. Let us 
see if we can find out what is meant by move- 
ment in a design. Look at Sketch 6. Here 
the straight lines are slanted so that in the repe- 
tition one line seems to point to another. In 
this way, the eye is led to travel along the line 
of repeated units, each unit suggesting or point- 
ing the way to the next. This results in the 
sensation we call movement. A (iesign possess- 
ing this quality is rhythmic. 

In Sketch 7 movement is accented by short 
horizontal lines, added to the ends of the slant 
lines ; and in Sketch 8 we see a still more de- 
cided movement expressed by changing the 
straight lines to curves. The eye always follows 
a succession of curves more easily than it fol- 
lows a succession of straight lines. We like to 
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follow the motion of waves, and to see how 
movement is passed from one wave to the 
other. If you drop a pebble into still water, 
you will see a rhythm of circles; and you 
know how music played in three-four 
time will often make you feel like expressing 
a rhythm of movement by some action of 
your body, as in dancing. If we say, then, 
that a rhythm is an expression of related 
movement, you will get some idea of what is 
meant. 

What is true of rhythm in lines is also 
true of rhythm in shapes. Look at Sketch 9. 
In character it is something like Sketch 5. 
There is simple repetition but no particular 
relation of one unit to the other. In Sketch 
10 the leaning position of the oblongs estab- 
lishes some slight movement. Can you not 
see that the eye passes along the row of shapes 
in Sketch 10 more easily than it does in 
Sketch 9 ? In Sketch 1 1 the relationship is 
much more strongly felt, and the eye travels 
pleasantly along the pathways marked by the 
union of slanted lines. Sketch 12 shows a 
simple treatment of a leaf form. Each leaf 
points to its neighbor, and the curved lines 
seem to flow in a way quite agreeable to the 
eye. 

Rhythms are also found in a surface pat- 
tern where units are arranged according to 
some order and plan. In Sketch 13a unit 
suggested by a flower form and its growth is 
scattered without order or plan over a sur- 
face. The effect is very unsatisfactory. You 
would not like a room papered with a design 
so unrestful as this. Sketch 14 shows the 
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same unit arranged at regular intervals, and 
placed so that the eye is satisfied in having 
a succession of spaces filled by a succession 
of shapes. 

There are many other ways in which this 
principle of rhythm or related movement is 
shown. The color chart on page 8i is a 
fine example of color rhythm ; it is a related 
movement from yellow at the top through a 
succession of all the colors around to yellow 
again. The value chart on page 83 shows 
us a rhythm of neutral tones, graded from 
white to black. Sketches 15, 16, and 17 
are beautiful examples of rhythm as seen in 
pictures and in architecture. 

In the lessons which follow in this chapter, 
you will learn more about rhythm as a great 
art principle, and you will begin to see how 
much an understanding of these' principles 
has to do with our appreciation of works of 
art of all kinds. 

Balance. In the last chapter in Book 
V you found that balance is another art 
principle which is of great importance in the 
study of Design. The- illustration on page 
78 in Book V showed some of the simplest 
forms of balance. You can see in those 
sketches, that certain shapes on one side of 
an axis are balanced by shapes exactly like 
them on the other side of the axis. This 
kind of balance, you will remember, is known 
as symmetry. Sketches 18 and 19 on this 
page are symmetrical because there is this 
exact balancing of shapes upon each side of 
an axis. In sketch 18 the side view of the 
thistle is again taken as a motive, — that is, 
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as the shape upon which the unit is based, — 
and is repeated on each side of the short axis 
of an oblong. In Sketch 19, another motive 
is taken from the same plant. Here, the leaf, 
stems, and flowers are used, and a group of 
shapes is placed so that the design is sym- 
metrical. Sketches 18 and 19 are, therefore, 
both exaniples of the kind of balance called 
symmetry. 

Very often, however, a design is balanced 
without symmetry. In Sketch 20 the shapes 
on each side of the long diameter of the oblong 
are not alike — the design is not symmetrical, 
yet it is balanced. When we look at it, we 
do not feel that any part is too prominent. 
The large and small shapes are of such a 
nature that no one shape attracts too much 
attention. The feeling of balance results from 
the proper itelation to each other of all parts 
of the design. In Sketch 21, you at once see 
a very different effect. Here the flower form 
exerts too much force ; it asserts itself loudly, 
and destroys the balance of the whole. This 
balance of unequal measures or sizes is more 
difficult to grasp than the idea of balance in 
symmetrical designs. It is the kind of bal- 
ance that we see in all pictures which are well 
composed, in carefully planned buildings, and 
in every other form of art. Sketch 22 is an 
example of poorly balanced window and door 
spaces ; the door is too small, the windows are 
too large and they are also badly placed. 
Sketch 23 shows a balanced arrangement of 
window and door spaces. 

In landscape, also, we must balance shapes 
and values, so that no one part will appear too 
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prominent. Sketch 24 shows a landscape bal- 
anced in shapes but not in values. The tree 
is a large dark mass that stands out unpleas- 
antly from the rest of the sketch. In Sketch 
25 all parts are brought together by the proper 
balancing of values. As you find out more 
about balance, you will come to feel its pres- 
ence or its absence in many objects that sur- 
round you. 

Harmony. The third great principle by 
which all works of art may be tested is the A 
principle of harmony. Look at Sketch 26. 
Here are several shapes that are entirely un- 
like and unrelated. The effect you get when 
you look at such a group is not agreeable ; it 
is to the eye what the^ sound of discordant 
notes, struck together, is to the ear. The 
group is out of harmony. When a number of 
boys disagree as to the choice of a game, the 
harmony of the playground is destroyed. The 
boys must come to some sort of agreement 
before any game can be successfully played. 
In foot-ball, you know that there must be good 
"team work," and that the players must have 
a common interest in the success of the game 
as a whole. In Sketch 27 the three triangular 
shapes in the top row are not exactly alike, but 
they have something in common. They are in 
harmony, because the triangular shape is pres- 
ent in all. In the lower row, there is a sort of 
"family likeness'* in the shapes, although they 
are not exactly alike. 

You can understand what this principle of 
harmony has to do with landscape if you look 
at Sketches 28, 29, and 30. In Sketch 28, a 
telegraph-pole and a tree have been used, for 
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the sake of illustration, as the main interests of a 
sketch. Such a scene might easily be found out of 
doors, but an artist would never choose a group of that 
kind for a picture. He would feel that it lacked har- 
mony. If he wished to use a telegraph-pole in a 
sketch, he would combine it with some object which 
was like it in character, as in Sketch 29. Here, the 
telegraph-pole is used in connection with freight cars, 
factories, and the various elements that seem to belong 
to industrial life, and the sketch is harmonious. If he 
wished to use a tree, he would make an arrangement 
similar to Sketch 30. He would not combine inhar- 
monious shapes or objects in a picture. Sketch 3 1 
shows an inharmonious use of plant forms. You do 
not need to be told why Sketch 32 is out of harmony. 
You began the study of Balance by observing 
one of its simplest forms, seen in designs that were 
alike on both sides and that were therefore symmetri- 
cal. The first steps in the study of Rhythm were 
shown by the simple repetition of a unit in borders 
and in surface patterns. In the study of Harmony, 
the selection of related objects or shapes is again but 
a first step — there are other forms of Harmony, just 
as there are more forms of Balance and Rhythm than 
have yet been explained to you. In these pages, you 
are merely introduced to a study of these three great 
laws of beauty. The lessons that follow in this and 
in other books will help you to see how these prin- 
ciples affect all works of art, and, indeed, how they 
affect all work of man's hands. Beauty is something 
to be studied, to be planned, to be striven for, in 
everything that we do. The more we understand 
why pictures or objects about us are beautiful, or why 
they are not beautiful, the better able we shall be to 
create beauty ourselves, even in the simple work of 
our own hands. 
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Rhythms of Grayed Colors. Now let us 

see if we can find a rhythm of grayed colors. 
Starting with yellow in half intensity (written 
Y J) and passing to RV \ we take five steps — 
a graded or related movement from a light 
grayed color to a dark grayed color. We have/ 
therefore, as much of a rhythm as we had in 
passing from Y to RV. We can also see a 
rhythm in the colors which pass from the full 
intensity to the neutral scale. For instance, 
if we pass from Y to Y J and then to HL we 
have a rhythm of three steps. If we had a 
chart that showed us quarter and three-quarter 
intensities the rhythm from Y to HL would be 
expressed in five steps. 

Rhythms of grayed colors are safe to use in 
design, as they never result in bad color effects. 
A book-cover, for instance, might be planned in 
a rhythm of green. The color of the linen or 
paper covering the book might be green in half 
intensity. A decoration in two values of green, 
one a step brighter and the other a step grayer 
than half intensity would result in a rhythm of 
pleasing effect. 

Rhythms of Tints and Shades. Another 
color rhythm is shown in Chart C. In this 
scale, the steps are from the lightest tint of a 
color to the darkest shade of the same color. 
Here again the gradation from nearly white to 
nearly black is related movement, or rhythm. 

The Neutral Value Scale a Rhythm. The 
neutral value scale on this page is also an ex- 
ample of rhythm, — the steps passing from 
white to black, by means of different degrees of 
gray. 
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Color Rhythms in Nature. 

Nature shows us beautiful color rhythms in insects, birds, and flowers, 
and in many other ways. Sometimes in looking across meadows or fields 
of grass, or at a. mass of forest trees on a hillside, we can see the most beautiful 
gradation of greens, — passing from light greens to dark, or changing in color 
quality by steps so gradual that we can hardly see where one tone stops and 
another tone begins. There are color rhythms, too, in the rich browns of 
newly plowed fields, in the violet-grays of tree trunks, and in the tints of 
autumn foliage. Even in the sober colors of November, we can find color 
rhythms in the frost-bitten grass, in dry and withered weeds, and in leaves and 
branches from which the life-giving sap has withdrawn. Indeed, nature uses 
rhythms of grayed colors in much greater abundance than she uses rhythms of 
intense or bright colors. In sunset skies, in flowers, in insects, and in the 
plumage of tropical birds we sometimes find beautiful color in full intensity, but 
these examples are rare, when compared to the wealth of grayed color we see all 
about us. The designer, the house-furnisher, the milliner, the dressmaker may 
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well follow this suggestion of nature's, and use in their color schemes much 
grayed color. 

In the study of the moth, you see a beautiful color scheme of soft browns. 
These colors really make a rhythm of orange. In the sweet-peas a rhythm of 
violet is found. Both color schemes are scaled, so that they may be used in 
designs with the same rhythmic effect that is seen in the moth and in the pea 
blossoms. 

The surface patterns on this page show two kinds of rhythm ; the color 
rhythms found in the moth and in the sweet-pea blossoms have been applied, 
while the repetition of the flower form makes another rhythm, of the kind illus- 
trated in Sketch 14, page 75. In planning the design, the unit — made by the 
flower form, the two leaves, and the stem — has been carefully drawn and 
thoughtfully placed, the idea of balance being kept in mind. That is, the spaces 
between the units are neither too large nor too small, but seem to balance the 
size of the unit. A poorly drawn, badly placed unit will never result in a good 
design, no matter how beautiful a color scheme may be used. 

Find a rhythm of three colors in some flower, leaf, or insect, and make a 
scale of the colors. Then draw a four-inch square, and sketch lightly within it 
a rhythmic arrangement of some simple form. You can copy the flower form 
given on this page, if you like. Finish your design in the three colors chosen. 
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Nature as a Source of Design. 

Material for design is found all about us. 
The common jimson-weed which is such a pest 
in our gardens and in vacant lots has furnished 
all the different shapes you see on this page, 
and could furnish as many more without ex- 
hausting its possibilities. In the small sketches, 
you see the side views of the flower, bud, and 
calyx, the shapes of a leaf and a seed, and a 
view of the seed-pod cut through horizontally. 
All of these shapes have been drawn very sim- 
ply ; that is, many of the little uneven angles 
and curves in the edges have been left out, and 
the shapes made somewhat more regular. 
Sometimes when a shape is too small to be 
used as a unit, as is often the case with seeds, 
it may be enlarged several times its natural 
size to suit the purpose of the designer. 

The designer may also make changes in 
other ways than by simplifying outlines or by 
enlarging or reducing the natural size of units. 
Suppose he gets a suggestion for a border from 
the side view of the calyx of the jimson-weed ; 
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he may change its proportion 
by increasing its width, as 
in 3, or by increasing its 
height, as in 4 ; he may 
separate the parts of the 
unit, as in 5, or make the 
sides straight as in 6; he 
may widen the outUne of the 
unit, as in 7, or he may 
place a marginal line around 
the unit, as in 8. All of 
these variations may be 
played on the simple motive 
used in i and 2. No two of 
these borders are alike, yet 
all are beautiful. 

Any of the designs given 
on this page could also be 
changed in several ways by 
a different arrangement of 
values. In i and 2, for in- 
stance, the same unit is 
used; but in i the unit is 
dark against a light back- 
ground, while in 2 it is 
light against a dark back- 
ground. 

From some common plant, 
draw five or six different 
shapes that might be used as 
units of design. Choose one 
of these shapes for a border 
motive. Show four or more 
variations made by changing 
the outlines, proportions, or 
values of the unit. 
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Surface Patterns from the Jimson-Weed. 

Other ways of using the same unit from the jimson-weed are shown in the 
designs for surface patterns on this page and the next. 

In making surface patterns, some plan of laying out spaces for the repeti- 
tion of the units is usually necessary. The size and shape of these spaces must 
be determined by the size, shape, and proportion of the chosen unit — squares, 
oblongs, circles, triangles, and diamond shapes being most commouly used as 
the basis of the ** working plan." In A and B triangles in two sizes were used 
to suit two units of different size. Had the designer wished to make some such 
variation of the motive as was shown in Figure 3, page 87, the triangles might 
also have differed greatly in proportion. 

When you wish to use a unit of this kind for a surface pattern, first decide 
upon what geometric shape will best help you to repeat the pattern. Then lay 
off a geometric plan within a square or oblong, and place your units according 
to the plan. A five-inch square is a convenient space in which to work, although 
any other shape will do as well, as it is not necessary that the geometric plan 
used should fit into the space an even number of times. The idea is rather to 
give in the design, the effect of a piece of material taken from a long length or 
roll. 

To lay out within a rectangle triangles of any proportion, set off upon the 
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horizontal sides half the width of the base of the triangle, and on the vertical 
sides, set off the height of the triangle. Horizontal, vertical, or oblique lines, 
as needed in placing the units, may be drawn connecting these points. You 
can see that this is the working plan in A, B, and C. In C a group of three 
units has been used with pleasing effect, to fill the triangle. These arrangements 
only suggest the great number of designs that can be made by " ringing the 
changes " on one simple unit, and with one form of geometric plan. 

In D you see quite another effect. Stripes are made both by the repetition 
of lines and of shapes. To design a "stripe" pattern is a good exercise in 
judging of the beauty of proportions. If the stripe is too wide or too narrow, 
the balance of the design will be destroyed. 

Sometimes we wish to show in our finished pattern some of the lines we 
have used in our geometric working plan. This has been done in the stripe 
pattern. The vertical lines used to divide the given space into other spaces in 
which units could be placed, seem to add to the beauty of the design. But this 
would not be true of the designs in A, B, and C. The effect is better there 
when the working lines are erased. 

From a unit chosen from some plant, design a surface decoration that could 
be used in calico or chintz. Decide upon a geometric working plan, and place 
your plan and your design within a five or six inch square. 
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Designs for a Tile from the Jimson-Weed. 

The two sketches on this page show the jimson-weed unit again, arranged 
within a square in designs that might be used for tiles. Both sketches show 
that balance has been the principle used in working out the design. The unit 
in E is balanced upon a vertical axis, and in F the shapes are balanced around 
a center. In both E and F the units have been kept very simple and large, so 
that if any of these tiles were used in a border or floor covering, the effect of 
the whole would not be spotty. 

Look again at the sketches on these last five pages. See what a variety 
of ideas has been worked out from one simple unit, chosen from a common 
weed. You can see that it is not necessary to plan a fanciful or unusual unit, 
or to think of a new unit for each design that you may wish to make. The best 
results usually come from using simple ideas, thoughtfully planned and carried 
out with great pains. 

You may plan in a four-inch square a tile design from one of the units you 
have been using in the exercises in rhythm. Try to show in your design that 
you have studied to obtain balance. Another interesting exercise would be to 
enlarge one or both of the designs given on this page, and to express them in 
two grayed colors, or in two values of the same color. For this and many 
similar exercises, colored crayons or colored pencils are an excellent medium. 
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A Message from the Past. 

You have heard of Egypt, that wonderful 
land of pyramids and of ruined temples, where, 
thousands of years ago, lived one of the most highly civilized and powerful 
nations of the earth. You have heard, too, of the wonderful river Nile, which 
flows through a rainless region, and whose waters, rising once every year, flood 
the country for miles upon either side of the river's banks. But the rising 
waters do not terrify the people, for they bring, not death and destruction, but 
blessings to the inhabitants of that strange land. As the floods recede, they 
leave a deposit of rich black mud of great fertility. Abundant crops are raised 
upon this soil, and the people of ancient Egypt worshipped the river Nile as the 
source of many blessings. Before the crops can be planted, while the soil is 
still very wet, the beautiful lotus appears, and it is not hard to understand why 
the flower seemed sacred to the people, and why it came to be for them the 
symbol of eternal life. 

It is interesting to find that this ancient nation found in plants, in insects, 
and in all nature suggestions for the decoration of their temples and for orna- 
ment of many kinds. Just as you find material for design in common plants 
about you, so the Egyptians turned to the beautiful water-lily. The sketches 
above show a few of the rhythms which were made from the lotus by these de- 
signers of another age. 
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Design for a Calendar Back. 

These lessons will help you to see in many familiar 
flowers material that could be used in planning borders, 
surface rhythms, and balanced designs of many kinds. 
Sketch A shows us a tulip as it grows, and below it is a 
group of several shapes, drawn from different parts of 
the plant. 

In Sketch B you see a design for a calendar mount. 
Here the flower, leaves, and stem were tjiken as motives 
for a symmetrical design — that is, one that is balanced 
on an axis. I^ rhj^hm of gray-greens was used as a 
color scheme, as the actual colors of a plant or flower 
are seldom the best colors to use in a decoration. We 
may take any color scheme we like, and apply it to any 
design from plants ^without considering whether the 
colors are like the colors of the plant as it grows, or not. 
In design, we are not trying to make pictures of plants, 
nor to tell facts about their growth and coloring. 

The tint of the paper upon which Sketch B was 

drawn, was the lightest green 
used . in the color scheme. 
The stems, leaves, and back- 
ground were painted in the 
other two values. 
■ Plan a calendar mount upon 
tinted paper of some grayed 
color. Make a decoration 
from some other motive taken 
from the tulip. Use a rhythm 
of grayed color, one tone of 
which is the tint of the paper 
upon which the work is done. 
Paste the calendar on the 
mount, with care as to the 
best spacing. 
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One Way of Designing Vase Forms. 

Before any thought is devoted to the color or decoration of vase forms, they 
must be very carefully designed to secure beauty of line and proportion. The 
sketches on this page show an interesting way in which symmetrical pottery 
forms may be suggested. A great variety of these forms may be cut in a short 
time, and if care and thought are exercised in the process, some really beautiful 
ideas for vase forms will result. 

You have seen in Japanese pottery a certain effect known as the **drip'* 
glaze, and you will be interested to know how this effect is obtained. ** Glaze " 
is a preparation of finely powdered glass, which melts when placed under intense 
heat. When a drip effect is desired, the glaze is applied to a form which has 
already passed through one firing, and the vase is once more set in the kiln. 
The heat melts the glaze and causes it to run down over the form in an irregular 
way. You can imitate this effect quite closely with water-colors — as is shown 
in Sketch B. Choose the best vase form you can cut, and decide upon a color 
scheme. Then paint a wash of the lighter color all over the form (see Sketch 
A), and while the wash is still moist, drop on the darker color. Tip your draw- 
ing-board somewhat, so that the dark color will run down in some places over 
the lighter color. Of course the brush may assist the flow if necessary. 

Many delightful designs for vase forms may be made in this way. 
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Some Designs for Pottery. 

The designer's art is needed in the manufacture of common articles of 
every-day use, even more than it is needed in planning ornament. Questions 
of material, proportion, and shape are very important in the making of dishes, 
for instance, upon which we depend for convenience and comfort in preparing 
and serving food. 

Clay is an interesting material with which to work out designs for various 
kinds of pottery. While it is always a part of the soil of the earth, clay varies 
in the proportion of the substances which compose it. Some kinds are fit for 
fine china, some for heavier crockery, and some only for common earthenware, 
such as drain-pipes and flower-pots. 

On this page is given, in Sketch A, a design for a pitcher, which may be 
carried out in any clay that is suitable for general pottery making. The pitcher 
may be colored and fired in a kiln, in this way being made of practical use. 
One way of modelling and coloring a form is given in the directions which follow. 

Take a lump of moist clay, of the size you think necessary to make a pitcher 
about three inches high, and roll it with the palms of the hands into a ball. To 
start the hollow of the pitcher, push your thumb into the ball. Then wet the 
thumb and fingers slightly, sprinkling a few drops of water in the hollow. With 
the thumb on the inside and the fingers on the outside of the mass, draw the 
sides up gradually, keeping an even thickness of about a quarter of an inch at 
the bottom and in the sides. Guard against pinching the edge into a paper-like 
thinness ; it should be as thick as any other part of the form. As you work dip 
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the fingers occasionally into water to prevent the clay from drying and cracking, 
but do not make the clay too moist, or it will lose firmness and will " slump " as 
the potter would say. If more clay is needed to make the pitcher as high 
as you wish it, add flattened pieces to the top edge of the form, wetting the 
edge first and welding the parts together by working the pieces well into 
the sides. Work round and round the pitcher, trying for even thickness and 
beauty of shape and proportion. The handle is rolled from a fresh piece of clay, 
and is added to the pitcher after wetting the ends of the handle and also the 
places where it meets the pitcher. One hand must be held inside the pitcher 
to strengthen the parts where the handle is attached, while the fingers of the 
other hand work and rub the clay until the welding is so thoroughly done that 
no crack or seam appears. If the welding is not perfect, the handle will fall 
away from the pitcher in the firing. 

When the form is completed, set it away for a day, or let it stand over 
night. It will then be in the condition known as "leather hard," and the 
surface can be improved, perhaps, by scraping it with a knife or with a little tin 
tool prepared especially for such use. Look critically at the form to see in what 
ways it can be made better. Working with the scraper, try to correct the shape 
of the handle ; see that the opening is regular and that the edge is of the same 
thickness throughout ; that the base is circular ; that the pitcher does not tip 
or lean ; study the profile, turning the form slowly, and scrape away any lumps that 
destroy the beauty of the curve. Then set the form away for several days, 
until it becomes perfectly dry. It is then ready for the first firing, after which 
it is known as "biscuit.** To color the biscuit, add potter's color to a glaze, 
with enough water to make the mixture like cream. Soak the biscuit in water 
for about three minutes, and dry it with a cloth. Then dip the biscuit in the 
colored glaze, being sure that every part of the form is covered. To secure an 
even coating, shake the form several times, in otder to remove unnecessary glaze. 
When the glaze is dry, it is ready for the second firing. 

A tile, similar to the one shown in Sketch B, may be made by patting and 
working the clay to form a. smooth, flat square, about half an inch thick. When 
leather hard use a sharp point to outline a design with a line sunk into the 
surface of the clay. The tile is then fired for the first time. Paint the design 
with colored glaze and fire the second time. 

The design used on this tile is another suggestion from the jimson-weed. 
It is a motive found in a vertical section of the seed-pod. 
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Nature as a Source for Color Schemes. 

There was once, in Paris, a famous designer of costumes who received from 
a princess an order for -a ball gown. With the order came a special request 
that the designer should do his best, and send to the princess a gown of unusual 
beauty, as it was to be worn upon an occasion when the ladies of the court 
would appear in great magnificence and splendor. The designer wished the 
costume of the princess to excel all the others. He searched the shops and 
factories for rich fabrics and colors, but he could find nothing that seemed to 
supply just the material and the color scheme that he wanted. He turned to 
his books and colored plates, but still he could not find inspiration for his task. 
It was to him a very important matter, and one night he sat thinking and 
sketching and searching for ideas, until the dawn of morning. Tired and dis- 
couraged, he pushed back the curtain, and there in the east he beheld a color 
scheme that filled him with delight — soft, silvery grays, golden greens, delicate 
pinks blending into violet, and over all the trees and the grass, a million dew- 
drops were glistening in the morning light. The weary artist found in the sun- 
rise the inspiration he so much needed, and the princess wore at the ball a 
wonderful robe of filmy silks, dyed in the colors of the dawn, and covered with 
jewels, costly and rare, but not more beautiful than the dewdrops that sparkle 
in the early morhing upon every blade of grass. 

In other lessons, your attention has been called to color schemes found in 
flowers, in weeds, in autumn leaves, in feathers, and in insects. It is well to 
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keep a note-book, in which you can record the 
colors you find in these different members of 
Nature's family. Such a book would be a 
valuable aid to you, in choosing color schemes 
for articles which you might wish to make. 
Notice the coloring of the dragon-fly, on page 
96. Perhaps you would not be attracted to 
such a subdued scheme, if you were not inter- 
ested in finding suggestions for an exercise 
like that carried out on this page in the design 
for a match scratcher. Here the color scheme 
scaled from the dragon-fly is applied. Thin 
wood — probably whitewood or basswood — 
is used for the mount, and is stained the gray- 
red found in the chosen color scheme. The 
tone of sandpaper is about the gray-orange 
found in the scale, although a wash of water- 
color was used in this case, to bring the sand- 
paper into closer harmony. Black was used 
for the decorative enclosure painted on the 
wood. This exercise might be easily carried 
out in school-rooms where a whittling outfit is 
provided. 

Many growths of fungus also show beau- 
tiful coloring. The toadstool illustrfited on 

page 96 shows a rhythm of gray-orange and is an interesting color scheme that 
would be worked out in many materials: It might be applied to a piece of pot- 
tery, like those suggested on pages 94 and 95, or in some form of needlework, 
as in the needle-book on page 1 01, or in the cover of the book for unmounted 
photographs, illustrated on page 103. You can see how useful a number of 
these schemes might be, if they were accurately set down in a note-book to 
which you could conveniently refer. 

l^ok for beautiful color schemes in any bit of nature you may see. Remem- 
ber that for practical use, grayed' or subdued color is safer than a scheme of 
brilliant hues. Learn to see the beauty of these soft, refined tones of grayed 
color. 
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Designs That May be Worked Out in Wood. 

N page 60 is an illustration showing one of the interesting 
things which a boy who is handy with his jack-knife can 
make. The water-wheel turning so successfully in the brook 
is a source of great delight to the boy who made it. As he 
evidently lives in the country, it is likely that he has worked 
out the construction of the wheel for himself, and that is one 
reason why he is so happy over the result. If your school 
provides no tools or materials for wood-work, there are many simple articles 
which can be made at home from designs which have been carefully prepared in 
school. The study of suitable designs for common objects which we use at 
home will help us in our judgment of those things, even though we have not the 
material or the opportunity to actually make those objects. 

The bracket and match-safe illustrated on this page and the next are simple 
in their plan, but they may be very attractive when carried out in a workmanlike 
manner, and when stained in pleasing colors. In making a design for a bracket 
the first question that we must decide is as to the use of the bracket. Suppose 
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we say that the bracket de- 
signed in Sketch B was 
planned to hold a vase. 
The next point is as to the 
placing of the shelf ; shall 
it be placed low, so that UEAfiCCS I50C2C C 

the back of the bracket will form a background for the vase, or shall it be placed 
high, so that the wall will be a background ? In Sketch B the high placing was 
chosen. Then the plan of the bracket was drawn in three views, as shown in 
the sketch. The proportion and shape of the back, and the depth of the shelf 
were made to suit the use for which the bracket was intended. The outlines or 
contours of the back, shelf, and brace were kept as simple as was possible with- 
out making the bracket appear clumsy. Scroll-saw effects are generally to be 
avoided. In Sketch A is a simple idea for the decoration of the bracket. 
When the parts are put together, three spaces appear — one above the shelf, 
and one each on the right and left sides of the brace. In these spaces may be 
put some quiet ornament. In this case, a line was drawn inside the boundary of 
the shapes, leaving a narrow space within the parallel lines. The inner shape 
was expressed in darker value. 

Make a design for a bracket, with the shelf placed low on the back. Plan 
a working drawing that shall give dimensions, and then make another sketch 
showing the plan of decoration. Color this sketch in soft tones. 

If you are able to actually make a bracket use i'' or i" whitewood stock, 
and transfer the plan you have made on paper to the wood, by means of tracing 
paper. In coloring the wood, use oil-stains, water-colors, or dyes. Remember 
that bright colors in stains are not suitable for articles made of wood. All parts 
of the bracket should balance, not only in color effect, but in proportion and 
•construction as well. The effect of the finished product should be harmonious. 
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Color Schemes from Ancient' Weaving. 

HE illustrations on this page were made from two bits of- 
cloth which were not less than three hundred years old. 
They are fragments of silk and woolen textiles, made by 
Italian weavers in th^ sixteenth century, and they are as use- 
ful c to us as a printed page of history would be, for they tell 
us plainly where the designers of those days went for motives, 
. how they planned their patterns, and what colors they com- 
bined to obtain the beautiful effects that have never since been surpassed. 

You have seen how the lotus floWer led tq some of the beautiful ornaments 
of the Egyptians, and yoa know that the designer of tOrday imitates his. Egyp- 
tian brother, and goes to nature for motives that he can use in planning a bal- 
ance, a rhythm, or a harmony, to produce good design. In . these sixteenth 
century exfmples we see that the Italians went for ideas to the same source. 
Brobably the motive in the design at the left was from some fruit or berry 
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Xhe little dot within the oval might have been the dry remains of the calyx, 
spoken of as the blossom end, found in fruits like the apple and the pear. This 
berry or fruit motive has been repeated over a surface as a rhythm, just as the 
motive from the jimson-weed was used in the sketches on page 88. The pattern 
was carried out in silk, and the scrap that has come down to us is very likely 
from a rich robe worn by some prince or priest. 

The textile on the right was woven in wool, and shows two units that might 
have been taken from the side and top views of some flower form. The unit 
from the side view is balanced upon a vertical axis, and the rosette, or unit from 
the top view is balanced about a centre. These units were repeated as a rhythm 
over a surface, and other shapes, resembling leaves, buds, stems, and tendrils 
were added to fill the spaces in an agreeable way. 

The color schemes used in these two textiles may have been taken from 
nature, or the designers may have done exactly what we are doing now — they 
may have gone to the beautiful art of some other nation for ideas which they 
might apply in their own work. It does not matter where the color suggestion 
comes from so long as it is harmonious and beautiful. 

In scaling colors from nature, from historic ex^^mples, or from any other 
source, it is well to be able to name all the colors that we find. In music we 
may be able to sing or play a melody, and still not be able to name the notes of 
that melody ; we could not give to another an idea of it in any way except by 
sinj^ng or playing it; biit if we could express that melody by certain symbols 
or notes, some one else who had not heard it could read the notes, and express 
the same melody for himself. 
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Home Exercises. 



1. Make an enlarged drawing of the border shown in Figure 8, page 87. 
Make the unit twice the size of the unit in the book, and repeat it five times. 
Work on tinted paper using a gray color for the unit, and one tone of neutral 
gray for marginal and enclosing lines. 

2. Using for a motive the side view of the jimson-weed given on page 86, 
make a stripe pattern, working within a 6" x 9'' rectangle, and using two neutral 
values and one color. 

3. Copy in light outline the design for a tile, given in Sketch E, page 90. 
Finish it in two colors chosen from Sketch B, page 100. 

4. Make a design for a rectangular calendar back, whose longest diameter 
shall be from left to right. Plan two vertical decorative flower panels to be placed 
on the right and left sides of the space for the calendar. Place the figures for 
the year above or below the calendar space, so as to produce a balance of all the 
parts. Use a grayed color scheme. 

5. Carry out the above design on plain gingham, using water-colors in 
painting the flower panels. Cover cardboard or thin wood with the cloth, as 
you did in making the photograph album, page 103. 




To avoid fine, this hock should be returned on 
or before the date last stamped below 
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